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CHAPTER  ONE 


ALONG  the  toilsome  route  that  I  have  travelled,  in 
jljL  search  of  the  story  of  the  Irish  pioneers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  have  picked  up  many  interesting  fragments  of 
information  concerning  individual  Irishmen  which  seem 
to  deserve  a  place  in  American  history.  In  local  annals 
of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods,  there  are 
sometimes  noted  instances  of  men,  covered  perhaps  with 
vicarious  glory,  whose  names  have  become  household 
words  in  the  communities  where  they  lived;  while  in  the 
case  of  others  not  less  worthy,  their  activities  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  day  are  almost  wholly  forgotten 
or  unknown. 

Of  the  last  mentioned,  we  find  an  instance  in  the 
person  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  a  resident  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution,  who 
was  active  in  the  political  agitation  which  preceded  that 
momentous  conflict,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  but  of  several  important  Revolutionary 
Committees,  and  who  ran  the  risk  of  prying  into  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  conveying  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  opposing  forces.  Why  a  man  of  this  stamp 
has  remained  in  obscurity  cannot  readily  be  understood, 
but  perhaps  the  cause  may  be  attributed  either  to  a 
sense  of  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  individual  him- 
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self,  who  eschewed  notoriety,  or  to  the  failure  of  the 
historians  of  the  Revolution  to  examine  the  public  rec¬ 
ords  and  accord  him  the  credit  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
However  that  may  be,  the  name  and  fame  of  Hercules 
Mulligan  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this,  the  City 
of  his  home  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
and  where  he  was  known  and  respected  by  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community. 

The  Mulligan  family  has  occupied  a  definite  place  in 
Irish  history.  O’Hart  in  his  Irish  Pedigrees  says  they 
were  originally  a  Tyrone  clan.  He  enumerates  them 
among  "The  Principal  Families  of  Ulster”  and  refers 
to  O’Mulligan  as  "Chief  of  the  territory  of  MacCarth- 
ney,”  in  the  County  of  Derry.  Irish  genealogists  also 
show  that  in  ancient  days  the  heads  of  the  sept  were 
Princes  of  Moyliffey  and  that  their  possessions  were 
located  in  the  Counties  of  Derry,  Mayo  and  Cavan. 
O’Hart  also  locates  them  in  Cavan  and  couples  them 
with  the  O ’Dalys  and  O’Farrellys  as  "hereditary  bards 
and  historians  to  O’Reilly.”  The  O’Mulligans,  in  fact, 
are  enumerated  among  the  "Bardic  families  of  Ireland” 
as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century. 

In  ancient  Ireland  it  was  a  very  high  honor  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  Bards,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  the  Bards  held  a 
rank  equal  to  the  princes  and  chief  nobility.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Bards  and  Brehons  were  privileged  to  dine  with 
the  King,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  six  colors  in  their  garments,  the  Kings 
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themselves  not  wearing  more  than  six,  while  military 
commanders  and  other  public  officers,  according  to 
their  rank  and  dignities,  wore  only  five,  four,  three  or 
two  colors,  as  the  case  might  be.  From  this  we  see  that 
the  O’Mulligans  were  no  "common  people”  in  their 
native  country.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  name  has  anything  but  a  classic  sound,  and  possibly 
there  were  Mulligans  themselves  in  Ireland  who  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  for  some  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  line  now  bear  such  anglicized  forms 
of  the  name  as  Molyneux  and  Milligan.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  names  had  no  special  attraction 
for  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  Hercules  Mulligan 
belonged,  for  except  for  the  dropping  of  the  prefix 
"O,”  they  adhered  to  the  name  handed  down  by  their 
ancestors. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  a  short  account  of  Hercules 
Mulligan  for  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  many  per¬ 
sons  then  enquired  "if  his  given  name  really  were  Her¬ 
cules,”  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  some  Irish  families  a  century  or  more  ago  to  give 
biblical  or  Grecian  Christian  names  to  their  children. 
The  fact  that  he  was  baptized  Hercules  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  father  was  familiar  with  Grecian 
mythology  and  probably  was  something  of  a  scholar. 
In  the  genealogies  of  other  Irish  families,  occasional 
instances  are  noted  of  the  use  of  the  name  Her¬ 
cules,  and  of  other  mythical  heroes  of  ancient  days. 
The  name  is  suggestive  of  great  strength,  and  indeed 
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Hercules  Mulligan’s  record  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  quite  in  consonance  with  his  name,  for 
he  proved  himself  a  fearless  patriot  and  a  man  of  great 
determination  and  strength  of  character.  It  is  evident 
then  that  he  was  not  inappropriately  named,  since  he 
is  known  to  have  been  a  man  of  large  stature,  and  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Valentine's  Manual ,  there  is  a 
reference  to  Hercules’  son,  Colonel  John  W.  Mulligan, 
who  commanded  the  Fifth  New  York  regiment  in  1809, 
wherein  the  writer  speaks  of  him  as  "a  man  of  large 
proportions  and  sturdy  fibre.”  A  grandson,  Henry 
Strong  Mulligan,  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  family  as  a 
man  of  fine  physique  and  imposing  presence,  and  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Charlotte  Mulligan,  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Hercules,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  which  she  was  the  founder,  which 
shows  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  fine  proportions 
and  a  refined  but  determined  countenance. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  his  early  life  or  par¬ 
entage.  But,  according  to  family  records  preserved  by 
his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Mulligan  Fanning 
of  Flushing,  New  York,  and  by  his  great-grandson, 
Edward  Howell  Mulligan  of  Pasadena,  California,  he 
was  born  on  September  25,  1740,  at  Coleraine,  County 
Antrim,  to  which  place  it  is  said  his  grandfather  re¬ 
moved  in  the  late  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
One  of  his  descendants  has  said  that  "the  family  came 
from  Blarney,  County  Cork,”  but  that  undoubtedly 
was  an  error,  for  it  is  known  that  the  Mulligans  were 
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an  old  Connaught  and  Ulster  clan.  There  were  Mulli¬ 
gans  enrolled  in  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  who 
took  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  one  of  the 
name  belonging  to  a  body  of  the  patriots  organized  in 
Antrim,  was  wounded  and  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Saintfield  in  that  County  in  June,  1798. 

Doubtless,  this  soldier  of  freedom  was  one  of  the 
Coleraine  family,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  like  his 
kinsman,  Hercules  was  also  early  imbued  with  that 
hatred  of  British  rule  which  has  been  grounded  into 
Irish  hearts  by  centuries  of  oppression.  There  may  have 
been  some  tradition  in  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  that  prior  to  their  advent  in  this  country  they 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  town  of  Blarney,  or  that  they 
sailed  for  this  country  from  the  nearby  port  of  Cork, 
which  would  create  the  impression  that  he  was  a  native 
of  that  section  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  that  before  leaving  Ireland,  Hercules  must  have 
kissed  some  good  substitute  for  the  Blarney  Stone,  if 
not  the  original,  for  he  had  an  unmistakable  "touch  of 
the  Blarney”  in  his  make-up,  which  he  put  to  good  use 
in  after  years  in  pursuit  of  the  dangerous  post  of  "confi¬ 
dential  correspondent  of  General  Washington.” 

The  genealogical  data  in  the  possession  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  descendants  show  that  Hercules’  grandfather  and 
father  were  both  named  Hugh,  and  that  the  latter 
married  Sarah  Cooke  in  Ireland.  They  had  three  sons, 
Hugh,  Hercules  and  Cooke,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah, 
all  except  Cooke  born  in  Coleraine.  The  precise  time  of 
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the  emigration  of  the  family  from  Ireland  is  somewhat 
in  doubt,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  now  to  ascertain 
the  date  from  any  public  records,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  emigration  statistics.  However,  their  descendants  who 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  family  history  inform  me 
that  they  are  thought  to  have  arrived  here  "about  the 
year  1746,”  and  we  do  know  that  Hercules  and  his 
elder  brother  and  sister  were  settled  with  their  parents 
in  the  City  of  New  York  when  quite  young.  At  the 
Vestry  House  of  Trinity  Parish  there  is  a  record  of  the 
burial  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  on  October  13,  1777,  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mulligan,  mother  of  Hercules,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.1 

In  a  "List  of  Freemen  of  the  City  in  the  year  1747,” 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  City  Clerk,  the  name  was 
written  "Mullaghan,”  when  Hugh  Mulligan  was  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  "Freeman”  on  November  3rd,  1747.2  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  father  of  Hercules, 
and  the  fact  that  Hugh  was  made  a  "Freeman”  as  early 
as  1747,  in  itself  is  an  indication  that  he  was  a  man  of 
substance  and  some  standing  in  the  community,  and  it  is 
evident  also  that  the  family  did  not  come  over  as  "re- 
demptioners,”  but  were  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

The  "Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  City  of  New  York”  show  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  on  October  14th,  1748,  Hugh 
Mulligan  was  appointed  "Deputy  Constable  for  the 

1  Register  of  Burials  in  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church ;  Vol.  i. 

2  See  Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  compiled  by  David 
T.  Valentine. 
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Dock  Ward”;  during  the  succeeding  six  years,  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Council  in  September,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office,  and  on  October  14th,  1756, 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  "Constable  of  the  Dock 
Ward”  before  Recorder  Simon  Johnson.3  The  "Poll  List 
of  New  York  on  Election  for  Assembly,  February, 
1761,”  4  contains  the  name  of  Hugh  Mulligan.  Beyond 
this,  little  is  known  of  the  parents,  or  of  the  descendants, 
if  any,  of  Hercules’  brothers,  although  several  persons 
of  the  name  are  mentioned  in  New  York  records  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  may  possibly  have  been  of 
this  family. 

In  1747  Hugh  Mulligan  was  in  business  as  a  "peruke 
maker,”  but,  in  later  years  he  was  engaged  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business,  and  all  three  of  his  sons  received  a  com¬ 
mercial  training  and  became  prosperous  merchants.  His 
son,  Hugh,  was  married  to  Catherine  Pool  on  March  8, 

1760.5  In  a  "List  of  New  York  Merchants  on  the  Roll 
of  Freemen,  1 769,”  appears  the  name,  Cooke  Mulligan, 
and  the  date  of  his  admission  as  a  "Freeman”  is  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  Common  Council  as  January  3 1st, 

1 769. 6  and  in  1772  he  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  "The  Marine  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  It 
is  evident  that  the  family  was  well  brought  up,  for  in 
Holt’s  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  29th,  1776,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Hercules’ 

3  Minutes;  Vol.  6,  p.  66. 

4  In  James  Grant  Wilson’s  History  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Vol.  2,  p.  321. 

5  Marriage  Bonds,  office  of  Secretary  of  State;  Vol.  3,  p.  70. 

6  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections ;  Vol.  for  1885,  p.  127.  ' 
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brother,  Cooke,  the  editor  said:  "On  Wednesday  the 
2 1  st,  died  Mr.  Cooke  Mulligan  of  this  City,  Merchant, 
a  young  Gentleman  whose  amiable  Disposition  and  ex¬ 
emplary  Character  endeared  him  to  all  his  Acquaint¬ 
ances,  who,  while  they  regret  their  own  Loss,  rejoice 
in  the  firm  Persuasion  of  his  Existence  in  a  State  of 
permanent  Happiness.”  It  was  a  matter  of  some  dis¬ 
tinction  in  those  days  for  a  newspaper  editor  to  make 
such  laudatory  reference  to  any  man,  living  or  dead, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  New  York  marriages 
and  deaths  shows  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of 
such  happenings  mentioned  in  the  colonial  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  New  York, 
Hercules  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Master  James 
O’Brien,  whose  school  was  in  Horse  and  Cart  Street, 
now  that  part  of  William  Street  south  of  Wall.  Master 
O’Brien  was  one  of  several  Irish  schoolmasters,  who, 
at  that  time  were  established  in  this  City,  some  of  them 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Mulligan  home. 
While  on  this  point,  I  would  say,  parenthetically,  that 
for  a  work  now  in  course  of  preparation  on  Ireland’s 
contribution  to  American  education,  I  have  gathered 
the  records  of  those  early  Irish  schoolmasters,  and  while 
it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  say,  that  great  numbers 
of  the  colonial  youth  were  educated  by  these  "old  coun¬ 
try”  teachers,  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  its 
historic  truth.  Several  of  the  teachers  to  whom  New 
York  youth  were  indebted  more  or  less  for  their  edu¬ 
cation  were  graduates  of  Dublin’s  celebrated  University. 
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As  early  as  1726,  Revd.  James  Colgan,  an  Irish  Prot¬ 
estant  clergyman,  conducted  the  "Charity  School”  at¬ 
tached  to  Trinity  Church,  and  in  1746  he  was  succeeded 
by  Revd.  Richard  Charlton,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,7  and  who,  according  to  the  College  rec¬ 
ords,  was  born  in  Longford,  Ireland,  in  the  year  170 5. 8 
Robert  Harper,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  King’s  College  between  1761  and  1776,  is 
referred  to  as  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators 
in  the  Province.”  William  Cockran,  a  native  of  Tyrone, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Columbia  College,  is 
credited  in  history  as  the  tutor  of  the  celebrated  Vir¬ 
ginia  statesman,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,9  and  when 
Cockran  hired  an  assistant  for  his  school  in  1784  he 
announced  that  he  had  "secured  the  services  of  George 
Wright,  an  Irishman,  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.”  While  among  the  Irish  schoolmasters  who  im¬ 
parted  to  New  York  youth  their  earliest  lessons  were: 
Thomas  Flynn  in  1704;  Miles  Reilly  in  1734;  Cornelius 
Lynch  and  James  Magrath,  whose  schools  were  in  Stone 
and  Dock  Streets  respectively  in  1740;  Edward  Fogarty 
and  James  Carroll,  who  kept  schools  in  Wall  Street  after 
1766;  James  Farrell  and  James  Gilliland  in  Broad  Street; 
Patrick  Coffey  in  Nassau  Street;  James  Foley  in  Duke 
Street,  and  James  Barry,  who  had  a  classical  school  on 
Golden  Hill.  And  after  the  Revolution,  that  is,  between 
1784  and  1791,  there  are  records  of  New  York  school- 

7  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  October  13,  1777. 

8  Letter  from  the  Librarian,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  December  31,  1924. 

9  Garland’s  Life  of  John  Randolph. 
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masters  named  Brennan,  Carney,  Connery,  Connoly, 
Conroy,  Duffy,  Finnegan,  Gahagan,  Gillespie,  Heffer- 
nan,  Joyce,  Kearns,  McDonald,  McDonnel,  McKiernan, 
Madden,  O’Brien,  O’Connor,  Piggot,  Reilly,  Sweeney, 
Patrick  Murdock  10  and  others,  whose  schools  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  present  downtown  portion  of  the  City,  and 
whose  names  are  an  obvious  indication  of  their  na¬ 
tionality.11 

In  the  case  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  there  is  some  reason 
for  assuming  that  he  was  a  fairly  well  educated  youth, 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  day.  And  the  fact  that 
in  1775  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  itself  indicates  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  edu¬ 
cation.  His  first  employment  seems  to  have  been  with 
an  importing  house  on  the  water  front,  then  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  section  of  the  City.  He  was  an  ambitious 
youth  with  plenty  of  energy  at  his  command,  and  to 
this  may  be  attributed  the  success  which  he  achieved 
in  after  life.  I  am  unable  to  determine  when  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  before  1 765,  and  his  name  is  listed  among  a  number 
of  citizens  who  appeared  before  the  Common  Council 
and  "on  application  took  the  Freeman’s  oath  and  were 

10  Patrick  Murdock  was  tutor  to  Mrs.  Martha  Washington’s  grandchildren  at 
his  school  in  New  York  in  1790.  See  Private  Affairs  of  George  Washington — from 
the  Records  and  Accounts  of  Tobias  Leary  his  private  Secretary ,  ed.  by  Stephen 
Decatur;  Boston,  Mass.,  1933. 

11  These  names  have  been  obtained  from  numerous  authoritative  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  newspapers  of  the  time.  The  names  of  most  of  these 
schoolmasters  are  also  listed  in  the  City  Directories  after  1786. 
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admitted  Freemen”  on  October  ist,  of  that  year.12  And 
in  a  copy  of  "The  Poll  List  of  the  Election  for  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,”  of 
the  years  1768  and  1769,  in  the  records  of  the  Common 
Council,  Hercules  Mulligan’s  name  appears,  showing  the 
candidates  for  whom  he  voted. 

12  See  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections ;  Vol.  for  1885,  p.  203. 
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ABOUT  the  time  the  agitation  over  the  Stamp  Act 
xjl  began,  Mulligan  was  a  sturdy  young  Irishman, 
and,  as  events  proved,  he  was  no  lover  of  British  rule,  so 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  he  early  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  the  association  known  as  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty.”  I  rather  imagine  it  was  the  sort  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  appealed  to  his  Celtic  temperament.  Like  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  the  "troubled  sea  of  politics” 
was  consonant  with  his  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  it  with  zeal  and  found  in  this  field  an  out¬ 
let  for  that  exuberance  of  spirit  which  manifested  itself 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  participant  in  the  fight  between  the  "Liberty 
Boys”  and  English  soldiers  on  Golden  Hill  (now  that 
part  of  John  Street,  west  of  William),  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1770,  where  the  first  blood  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  shed.13  From  Game’s  New  York  Gazette 
and  Weekly  Mercury  of  March  25  th,  1771,  we  learn 
that  "the  association  was  formed  to  celebrate  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765 ,”  and  according  to  Holt’s 
New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of  December 

13  The  “Battle  of  Golden  Hill”  took  place  six  weeks  before  the  Boston  massacre 
and  five  years  prior  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  so  that  New  York  has  reason  to 
claim  that  in  her  streets  the  first  blood  was  shed  and  the  first  life  sacrificed  to 
the  cause  of  American  freedom. 
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1 6th,  1773,  "the  Association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  was 
comprised  of  a  great  Number  of  the  principal  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  City,  Merchants,  Lawyers  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  Ranks,”  who  organized  "to  testify  their 
Abhorrence  to  the  Diabolical  Project  of  enslaving 
America.” 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  was  an  Irishman  who 
suggested  the  name  of  the  association.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Stamp  Act  in  the  British  Parliament  on  February  7, 
1765,  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
concluded  his  speech  on  the  bill  with  this  peroration: 
"And  now  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by 
our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence,  until  they 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and 
protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that 
burden  which  we  lie  under.”  Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  an 
Irish  member,  immediately  responded.  With  eyes  emit¬ 
ting  fire  and  outstretched  arm,  and  with  a  truly  pro¬ 
phetic  vision,  Barre  delivered  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  speeches  of  his  career,  in  which  he  characterized 
the  American  patriots  as  "those  Sons  of  Liberty,”  to  the 
utter  consternation  of  the  House! 

In  the  gallery  of  the  House,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  sat  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  agent  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who,  delighted  with  Barre’s  sentiments,  sent  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  speech  to  the  New  London  Gazette ,  which 
printed  it  in  its  issue  of  May  10,  1765.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury  of  May  27th,  and  in  the 
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Boston  Gazette  of  August  27,  1765.  Thence,  it  was 
copied  far  and  wide,  and  Barre’s  famous  phrase,  Sons 
of  Liberty,  which  had  fallen  so  naturally  from  his 
lips,  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  American  patriots. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  "Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty.”  14  Barre  was  a  member  of  an  old  family  domiciled 
in  Ireland  since  the  Norman  invasion  of  1172;  he  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1728  and  died  in  1802.  He  had  much 
knowledge  of  American  affairs,  having  served  through 
the  French-English  war,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  like  his  countryman,  Edmund  Burke, 
"he  was  ever  the  champion  of  American  freedom.”  15 

14  There  are  many  authorities  for  this  statement,  among  them  William  Gor¬ 
don’s  History  of  the  Rise ,  Progress  and  Establishment  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  (Vol.  i,  p.  117);  Rufus  R.  Wilson’s  New  York  Old  and  New 
(Vol.  1,  p.  98);  Benson  J.  Lossing’s  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  (Vol. 
1,  p.  463);  New  York  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  New 
York,  1932,  and  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  716-717;  New  York,  1877. 

15  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  which  Barre’s  speech  aroused  in  this  country, 
that  in  the  next  year  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  town  of  Boston  had 
a  portrait  of  him  by  Stuart  hung  in  Fanueil  Hall,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  during  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1776.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  deliv¬ 
ered  in  March,  1769,  Barre  predicted  the  loss  of  the  Colonies,  as  in  his  speech  on 
the  Stamp  Act  four  years  before  he  predicted  the  revolt,  and  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Lord  North  he  was  persistent  in  his  opposition  to  the  obnoxious 
measures  proposed  for  the  government  and  chastisement  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  also,  that  in  the  same  year  when  Barre  delivered  his  speech  on 
the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  an  Irishman  who  undertook  to  distribute  the  famous 
"Virginia  Resolutions”  of  1765.  Copies  of  the  Resolutions  were  handed  about  in 
New  York  in  great  privacy  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  but  no  printer  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  print  them.  At  that  time  one  John  McCurdy,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Lyme,  Conn.,  was  in  New  York,  and  after  much  precaution  he  was  permitted  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  document,  which  he  carried  to  New  London  where  it  was 
printed  at  McCurdy’s  expense.  It  was  circulated  far  and  wide  through  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  proved  eventually  the  occasion  of  those  disorders  which  afterwards 
broke  out  in  the  Colonies.  This  John  McCurdy  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  whence 
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Readers  of  American  history  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  correspondence  between  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Charles  Thomson  16  of  Philadelphia  in  relation  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  On  the  very  day  the  Act  was  passed  Frank¬ 
lin  wrote  to  Thomson:  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  the 
Americans  must  now  light  up  the  candles  of  industry 
and  economy/’  and  the  distinguished  Irishman’s  reply 
to  Franklin:  that  he  "was  apprehensive  that  other  lights 
would  be  the  consequence,”  soon  rang  like  an  alarum 
bell  in  every  town  and  settlement,  and  today  is  written 
in  American  annals  as  one  of  the  most  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances  of  that  historic  time! 

The  accounts  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  years 
1765-6  are  highly  interesting,  as  indicating  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  in  America  at  that  period.  Much 
space  was  given  to  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  to  letters  on  the  Stamp  Act 
from  indignant  patriots.  For  several  months  after  the 
Act  went  into  effect,  resolutions  protesting  against  it 
kept  pouring  into  New  York  and  other  cities  where 
newspapers  were  published.  Flugh  Gaine  published  some 
of  them  in  the  Mercury,  and  the  accounts  printed  in 
this  paper  of  meetings  of  the  association  in  New  York 
plainly  show  that  many  people  were  worked  up  to  a 

he  came  to  New  York  in  the  year  174J,  subsequently  removing  to  Lyme,  Conn. 
He  was  a  well  known  patriot  of  the  Revolution — (see  Genealogical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Monographs ,  compiled  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  New 
Haven,  Conn.). 

16  This  was  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Maghera,  County  Derry,  Ireland. 
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high  pitch  of  excitement  over  the  iniquities  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  that  they  constantly  demanded  its  re¬ 
peal. 

The  earliest  indication  of  Mulligan’s  activities  as  a 
patriot  was  in  connection  with  the  circulation  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Constitutional  Courant .  This 
paper  was  started  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1765,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in 
order  to  deceive  the  authorities,  the  publisher  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  "printed  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bribe 
refused,  on  Constitution  Hill  in  North  America!”  Cop¬ 
ies  were  sent  secretly  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New 
York,  and  it  became  a  question  as  to  how  it  could  be 
distributed  among  the  citizens  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities.  Several  declined  the  proposition  to 
handle  it,  but  Hercules  Mulligan  soon  found  a  willing 
agent  in  the  person  of  Lawrence  Sweeney,  at  that  time 
New  York’s  only  letter  carrier  and  known  popularly 
as  "the  Penny  Post  Boy,”  and  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  employ  of  Kortright  and  Company,  in  which 
concern  Hugh  Mulligan  was  then  junior  partner.  The 
government  officials,  after  a  vain  effort  to  trace  the 
paper  to  its  source,  hailed  Sweeney  before  a  Council 
meeting  in  the  fort,  and  putting  him  on  the  grill  for  his 
"traitorous  conduct,”  they  demanded  that  he  tell  "where 
that  incendiary  paper  was  printed.”  The  bristling  bayo¬ 
nets  of  the  soldiers  evidently  had  no  terrors  for  the  news¬ 
boy;  he  had  no  thought  of  betraying  his  friend,  Mulli¬ 
gan,  and  in  the  most  perfectly  guileless  manner  he  could 
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assume,  Sweeney  answered:  "At  Peter  Hassenclever’s 
iron  works,  somewhere  in  the  Jerseys,  plase  yer  hon¬ 
or!”  17  The  quick  wit  of  the  Irish  newsboy  caught  the 
fancy  of  patriotic  publishers,  and  afterwards,  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  a  like  kind  appeared  frequently  with  the 
shibboleth,  "Printed  at  Peter  Hassenclever’s  iron  works.” 
That  Sweeney  must  have  been  a  popular  character  in 
New  York,  would  appear  from  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death  in  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Mercury  of  April  1 6,  1770:  "Last  Tuesday,  died  Law¬ 
rence  Sweeney,  as  well  known  in  this  City  as  any  man 
in  it,  and  will  be  perhaps  as  much  missed.” 

The  newspapers  of  the  time  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  sympathy  of  Hercules  Mulligan’s  countrymen 
with  the  cause  of  the  disturbed  Colonies.  In  the  Mer- 
cury  of  February  10,  1 766,  for  example,  there  was  an 
account  by  Captain  Ashmead,  master  of  a  vessel  which 
had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Cork  some  days  before, 
which  said  in  part:  "Captain  Ashmead  left  the  Cove  of 
Cork  the  12th  of  December,  but  brings  no  later  papers 
from  Cork  than  the  25  th  of  November.  The  People 
of  Ireland  say  we  are  fine  Fellows  and  most  heartily 
wish  us  Success  in  our  Opposition  to  the  Laws  of  Tyr- 

17  History  of  Printing  in  America  by  Isaiah  Thomas;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1810. 
Thomas  gave  the  name  of  the  newsboy  as  “Samuel”  Sweeney,  but  in  the  New 
York  newspapers  of  the  time  he  was  referred  to  as  Lawrence,  and  once  as  “Larry,” 
and  in  the  entry  of  his  marriage  to  Martha  McDowell  at  Trinity  Church,  he  was 
recorded  Lawrence  Swiney.  That  he  was  an  Irishman,  is  indicated  by  a  broadside 
headed  “The  Irishman’s  Petition,  written  by  Lawrence  Sweeney,”  printed  in  New 
York  in  1769.  It  was  addressed  to  “the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  Excise,”  and 
was  signed  by  Patrick  O’Connor,  Blaney  O’Bryan,  Carney  MacGuire  and  Law¬ 
rence  Sweeney. 
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anny.  Their  Toast  is,  Destruction  to  the  Stamp  Act  and 
Success  to  the  free  Sons  of  Liberty  in  America .  Captain 
Ashmead  says,  that  it  is  spoke  with  great  Positiveness 
that  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  repealed.”  The  Mercury  on 
March  31,  1766,  also  published  a  despatch  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  conveying  the  "agreeable  intelligence”  that  "a 
vessel  was  arrived  from  Cork  at  Oxford,  in  Maryland, 
the  Captain  of  which  brought  a  Cork  News  Paper  in 
which  was  a  Paragraph  taken  from  one  printed  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  containing  a  letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
his  Friend  in  Ireland  dated  about  the  last  of  January,  the 
Substance  of  which  was,  that  every  Thing  relating  to 
the  Affairs  of  America  was  settled  and  that  the  Stamp 
Act  was  to  be  repealed,”  etc.  "These  glad  Tidings  spread 
a  general  Joy  all  over  the  City,  our  Bells  were  set  a  Ring¬ 
ing,  at  Night  Bonfires  were  lighted  and  the  Evening  was 
spent  most  agreeably  by  the  Inhabitants.”  In  the  same 
paper  of  April  21,  1766,  with  an  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  Hibernia  from  Ireland,  Gaine  published  sev¬ 
eral  "extracts  of  Letters  from  Londonderry,”  one  of 
which  read:  "March  9,  this  day  the  Packet  brought  the 
agreeable  news  to  this  Town  of  the  Stamp  Act  being 
repealed,  which,  be  assured,  has  given  us  all  here  infinite 
pleasure.  This  goes  by  the  Hibernia,  Captain  Keith,  by 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act.” 

The  Act  was  repealed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  22,  1766,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  next  month,  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
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that  the  first  account  of  this  welcome  news 18  was 
brought  to  America  in  a  vessel  named  the  Hibernia, 
which  hailed  from  an  Irish  port,  and  was  published  in 
this  country  in  a  newspaper  edited  by  an  Irishman.  The 
Hibernia  sailed  from  Lough  Swilly  on  March  15,  1766, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  New  York 
was  listed  among  "Vessels  registered  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House”  under  date  of  April  21,  1766.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  significant  statements  just  quoted,  there  may 
be  seen  in  the  newspapers  two  letters  from  Irish  mer¬ 
chants  in  Cork  and  Dublin  to  their  correspondents  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  encouraging  the  colonists, 
and  a  despatch  from  Philadelphia  printed  in  the  Mer- 
cury  of  June  2,  1766,  said:  "From  the  different  parts  of 
Ireland  our  Accounts  are  that  the  Rejoicings,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  were  very  gen¬ 
eral  as  well  as  very  great  there.”  Thus  we  have  first¬ 
hand  evidence  of  the  strong  sympathy  exhibited  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  toward  the  patriotic  cause  in  America, 
and  that  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section  of  the  country.  So  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  Irishmen  like  Hercules  Mulligan  and  his  friend, 
William  Mooney,  numbered  among  the  "Liberty  Boys.” 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  celebrated  each 
year  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  Game’s  paper 
of  March  25  th,  1771,  there  was  an  account  of  "an  ele- 

18  Some  historians  say  that  the  first  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
reached  this  country  "on  a  ship  owned  by  John  Hancock,  which  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton  on  May  13,  1766,”  but  the  above  account  from  the  New  York  Mercury 
proves  that  the  news  was  brought  by  the  Hibernia  nearly  a  month  before. 
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ceased,”  conveyed  to  Hercules  Mulligan  the  house  and 
lot  on  Smith  Street  which  he  had  occupied  for  some¬ 
time  prior  to  that  date.  The  consideration  mentioned  in 
the  deed  was  £1500.,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  transcript 
of  the  document  which  has  been  copied  from  the  records 
in  the  Register’s  office.  That  was  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  for  those  days,  and  since  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Mulligan  could  have  been  able  to  invest  so  heavily  in 
real  estate  thus  early  in  his  business  career,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  in  the  transfer  of  this  property,  he  simply 
acted  as  agent  for  another  party,  to  whom  he  conveyed 
it  at  some  later  time.25  This  assumption  would  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  after  1772  he  did  not 
occupy  the  premises,  as  he  was  then  in  business  in  Water 
Street,  "next  door  to  Philip  Rhinelander’s  china  store, 
between  Burling’s  Slip  and  the  Fly  Market.” 

Up  to  1774,  he  had  not  removed  from  Water  Street, 
since  Chief  Justice  George  Shea  of  the  New  York  Ma¬ 
rine  Court,  in  his  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,26  states  that  "Hamilton  lived  with  Hercules  Mulli¬ 
gan  in  Water  Street  in  1774,”  and  this  statement  also 
appears  in  a  work  entitled  Homes  of  American  States¬ 
men,21  published  in  1854.28  Among  the  wills  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Al¬ 
bany,  there  are  some  wills  wherein  "Hercules  Mul- 

25  I  am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a  reconveyance  of  this  property  by  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan. 

26  Published  in  Boston  in  1880.  This  statement  is  also  made  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton  in  The  Conqueror ;  p.  126;  New  York,  1902. 

27  Page  243. 

28  By  Putnam  and  Co.,  New  York. 
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ligan,  Merchant,”  is  referred  to  either  as  executor  or 
legatee,  and  to  the  will  of  "Frances  Dennison  of  New 
York,  Widow,”  dated  September  2,  1784,  he  signed  the 
attestation  clause,  "Hercules  Mulligan,  Merchant.” 

On  October  27,  1773,  Mulligan  was  married  in  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  to  Elizabeth  Sanders,29  daughter  of  John  San¬ 
ders  of  New  York  and  niece  of  Admiral  Sanders  of  the 
British  Navy.  Ann  Sanders,  sister  of  Elizabeth  (San¬ 
ders)  Mulligan,  married  John  William  Livingston  30  of 
the  New  York  family  of  that  name  on  June  2,  1777, 
which  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  in  that  Hercules  Mulligan 
thus  became  closely  allied  with  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  family,  one  of  whom,  Philip  Livingston,  was  a 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Sarah  Mulli¬ 
gan,  sister  of  Hercules,  was  married  at  Trinity  Church 
to  a  New  York  merchant  named  Thomas  Whaly  31  on 
June  27,  1751,  and  among  the  wills  recorded  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  is 
the  will  of  Thomas  Whaly,  dated  September  29,  1780, 
in  which  the  testator  divided  his  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  among  his  "wife,  Sarah;  sons,  Thomas  and  Hercu¬ 
les;  daughter,  Margaret,  and  nephew,  John  Mulligan, 
son  of  Hercules  Mulligan.”  He  appointed  as  executors 
his  "wife,  Sarah,  Cornelius  Bogert,  Attorney  at  Law,  and 
brother-in-law,  Hercules  Mulligan.”  John  Sanders  in 
his  will 32  dated  April  11,  1787,  appointed  as  executors 

29  Marriage  Bonds  at  Office  of  Secretary  of  State;  Vol.  XXI,  p.  148. 

30  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  95. 

31  Thomas  Whaly  was  a  native  of  Donegal,  Ireland. 

32  Surrogate’s  Records,  Liber  41,  p.  83. 
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gant  entertainment”  held  at  a  tavern  in  "The  Common” 
on  the  evening  of  March  17th,  which  was  attended  by 
"a  great  number  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the 
City,  Friends  to  Liberty  and  Trade.”  And  that  the  "Lib¬ 
erty  Boys”  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  New  York 
Irish,19  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
toasts  drunk  on  this  occasion  was  one  reading:  "Pros¬ 
perity  to  Ireland  and  the  Worthy  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Saint  Patrick.”  On  the  same  evening  New  York  Irish¬ 
men  were  holding  their  annual  celebration  of  Saint  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day,  and  the  report  in  Game’s  paper  of  the  dinner 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  said:  "Messages  of  Civil  Compli¬ 
ment  were  exchanged  by  those  Gentlemen  and  the 
Friendly  Brothers  of  Saint  Patrick  who  dined  at  the 
Queen’s  Head  Tavern.”  20 

Hercules  Mulligan  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
public  prints  prior  to  the  year  1774,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  can  be  determined  from  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
complete  collection  of  newspapers  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  newspapers  of  that  time  were  is¬ 
sued  weekly  or  semi-monthly;  usually  they  comprised 

19  The  Irish  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  City’s  population  at  this  period. 
In  such  records  as  those  of  the  Common  Council,  the  Surrogate’s  Court,  the 
Register’s  office,  the  County  Clerk’s  office,  the  baptismal,  marriage  and  burial 
registers  of  Trinity  and  other  churches  may  be  seen  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
Irish  residents  of  the  City.  See  In  Old  New  York,  by  Michael  J.  O’Brien;  New 
York,  1928.  Another  historian  remarks:  “Nor  is  it  without  some  small  signifi¬ 
cance  that  one  reads  as  early  as  1768  of  those  phenomena  we  associate  with  much 
later  times,  the  Irish  and  the  German  ‘vote,’  already  making  themselves  felt  in 
this  small  but  growing  metropolis.”  (New  York  in  the  American  Revolution,  by 
Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  p.  4;  N.  Y.,  1929.) 

20  Afterwards  and  still  known  as  Fraunces’  Tavern. 
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only  four  pages  and  were  exceedingly  sparse  about  their 
local  City  news,  and  anyone  seeking  light  about  old  New 
York  from  these  little  sheets  will  not  find  it  a  very  easy 
matter.  Perhaps  we  can  realize  what  sort  of  newspapers 
they  were  from  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  famous 
Hugh  Gaine,21  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  "he  was  an  industrious  journalist;  he  not  only  col¬ 
lected  his  own  news  and  set  up  his  own  types,  but  he 
did  his  own  presswork,  folded  his  own  papers  and  de¬ 
livered  them  to  his  subscribers.”  22  Much  more  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  so  "industrious”  a  journalist, 
so  there  was  little  opportunity  to  get  out  a  very  elabo¬ 
rate  budget  of  news. 

For  some  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  its  close,  Mulligan  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  business  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  while, 
as  already  stated,  the  date  he  started  in  business  is  un¬ 
known,  it  is  certain  that  in  1771  he  was  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Smith  (now  William)  Street,  in  the  block 
between  Little  Queen  and  King  Streets.23  In  the  records 
of  the  Register's  office  of  New  York  County,24  there  is 
an  entry  of  a  deed  dated  May  9th,  1771,  by  which  "Su¬ 
sannah  and  Elizabeth  Livingston  and  John  W.  Smith, 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Robert  James  Livingston,  de- 

21  Hugh  Gaine  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  He  began  the  publication  of 
this  paper  in  the  year  1752.  Its  name  was  the  Mercury  until  the  year  1767. 

22  Journalism  in  the  United  States ,  by  Frederic  Hudson;  New  York,  1873. 

23  Now  known  respectively  as  Cedar  and  Pine  Streets. 

24  Conveyances;  Liber  39,  p.  84. 
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his  "sons-in-law,  Hercules  Mulligan,  William  Parsons 
and  Daniel  Dunscomb,33  Esqr.,  of  New  York,”  and  he 
divided  his  property  among  his  six  children,  two  of 
whom  he  described  as  "my  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Hercules  Mulligan,”  and  "my  daughter,  Ann,  wife 
of  John  William  Livingston.” 

33  Daniel  Dunscomb  was  a  New  York  lawyer  and  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  1779  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  after  Independence  was  won  he  was  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  New  York  to  receive  a  renomination  for  the  Assembly.  (Holt’s 
New  York  Journal,  July  7,  1777,  and  December  20,  1783.) 
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AS  indicating  that  Mulligan  must  have  been  a  well- 
XjL  known  citizen  of  New  York  at  this  period,  the 
following  announcement  is  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  in  its  issue  of  October 
17  th,  1774: 

''Public  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  creditors  of  John  Grumly  de¬ 
ceased  that  they  will  send  in  their  accounts  to  the  subscribers,  and 
all  those  indebted  to  said  estate  are  requested  to  make  immediate 
payment  (to  prevent  their  accounts  being  put  into  an  Attorney’s 
hands),  and  enable  us  to  make  a  dividend  of  his  estate. 

John  |  Administrators.” 

Hercules  Mulligan  ) 


The  John  Grumly  here  referred  to  was  Assistant  Sur¬ 
rogate  of  New  York  County,  and  in  the  records  of  the 
Surrogate’s  court  may  be  seen  entries  of  wills,  "proved 
before  John  Grumly,  Esqr.”  at  various  dates  in  the  year 
1773.  The  "Colonial  Land  Papers”  34  also  contain  copies 
of  a  number  of  petitions  in  the  years  1771  and  1772  by 
John  Grumly  and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  land  grants  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George, 
showing  that  he  was  an  extensive  speculator  in  lands 
to  be  parcelled  out  under  lease  or  sale  to  prospective 

84  Published  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1864. 
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settlers.  The  fact  that  the  Surrogate  entrusted  Mulli¬ 
gan  with  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  citizen  indicates  that  he  was  a  respected  member 
of  the  community. 

Some  time  between  1774  and  1776,  Mulligan  removed 
to  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street.  His  business  was  that  of 
a  clothing  merchant  or  general  retailer  of  men’s  apparel, 
and  his  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  show  that  he 
employed  a  number  of  "taylors.”  From  one  of  these 
advertisements  we  get  an  idea  of  the  fashions  of  the 
day.  Included  in  his  stock  were  " 'superfine  cloths  of  the 
most  fashionable  colours”;  "gold  and  silver  lace,  with 
some  half  laces  for  hats”;  "gold  and  silver  spangled  but¬ 
tons  and  loops”;  "gold  and  silver  treble  French  chain, 
gold  and  silver  cord,  tassels,  vellum  and  threads”;  "rich 
gold  and  silver  spangled  Brandenburgh” ;  "a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  gold  and  silver  fringe  ornaments  with  bullion 
knots  and  epaulets”;  "epaulets  for  gentlemen  of  the 
army  and  militia”;  "Irish  linnens,”  "gloves,”  "hat  trim¬ 
mings  of  all  sorts,”  and  "silk  breeches  and  silks  of  all  col¬ 
ours.”  Indeed,  his  stock  was  so  large  and  so  varied  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  cravings  of  the  dandies  of  the 
day,  so  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  family  tradition  that 
his  establishment  was  fitted  up  "in  elegant  style.”  It  was 
situated  in  what  might  be  called  the  very  pivot  of  the 
City’s  activities,  and  thus  it  became  a  sort  of  Mecca  for 
the  gay  young  "bloods”  of  the  day,  who  came  there  to 
find  out  and  discuss  the  fashions,  on  which  subject  it 
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would  seem  Hercules  Mulligan  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  of  an  authority. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  ''quite  the  thing”  for 
the  grandees  of  the  City  to  have  their  raiment  made  by 
the  house  of  Mulligan,  and  people  were  known  to  make 
periodical  trips  to  New  York  for  that  purpose  from 
various  parts  of  the  Province.  Indeed,  he  was  honored 
with  the  patronage  of  no  less  distinguished  a  person 
than  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  seen 
from  the  records  and  accounts  kept  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  private  secretary,  Colonel  Tobias  Lear.35  Dur¬ 
ing  part  of  his  first  term  as  President,  or  from  April, 
1789,  to  October,  1790,  Washington  lived  at  No.  3 
Cherry  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Great  George’s  (now 
Franklin)  Square,  a  very  short  distance  from  Mulligan’s 
shop  at  23  Queen  Street.  His  secretary  had  the  handling 
of  all  monies  for  the  President’s  household,  and  he  main¬ 
tained  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  daily  expendi¬ 
tures,  in  which  he  entered  not  only  every  item  dis¬ 
bursed  but  usually  recorded  its  purpose.  The  amount, 
in  each  instance,  is  expressed  in  the  English  system  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  for  although  the  present 
decimal  system  of  dollars  and  cents  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1787,  it  was  not  yet  in  general  use.  Colonel 
Lear’s  records  contain  the  following  entries  covering 
Washington’s  dealings  with  Mulligan: 

35  Colonel  Lear’s  original  accounts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Decatur  family. 
They  were  edited  and  published  by  Stephen  Decatur,  under  the  title  of  Private 
Affairs  of  George  Washington — from  the  Records  and  Accounts  of  Tobias  Lear, 
Esquire,  his  Secretary;  Boston,  Mass.,  1933. 
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May  25,  1789 — "By  Contingent  Exp.8  pd.  Mr.  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan  for  mak?  a  Surtout  &  a  suit  of 

clothes  for  the  Preside  &  cloth .  25  99  ” 

July  23,  1789 — "By  Contingent  Exp!  p?  Mr.  Mulli¬ 
gan  for  a  piece  of  Gingham  bo1:  by  him  for  Mrs. 

Washington  .  5  13  6  ” 

September  12,  1789 — "By  Contingent  Exp!  p?  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan  for  6  yds.  of  flannel  for  Mr.8  Wash¬ 
ington  (a)  14/ — .  4  40  ” 

September  28,  1789 — "By  Contingent  &  Ho.  [house] 

Exp!  p?  Hercules  Mulligan  for  two  Acct!  — one 

for  109-10-5  and  one  for  4-6-10*4 . 113  17  3J4” 

October  14,  1789 — "By  Contingt  Exp!  pd.  Mr.  H. 

Mulligan  for  14*4  yds.  Velvet  for  a  suit  of 

clothes  for  the  President  @  40/ — .  29  00 

December  9,  1789 — "By  ditto,  pd.  Hercules  Mulligan 

on  acc^  .  80  00 

May  5,  1790 — "By  Cont?*  Exp!  pd.  H.  Mulligan  on 

acc*  of  Tayloring — part  in  advance .  30  00 

These  entries  show  that  in  less  than  a  year  Colonel 
Lear  paid  Mulligan  on  President  Washington’s  account 
£228.  4s.  6/2 d.,  for  goods  and  services.  The  large  item 
of  September  28th,  was  for  the  President’s  clothes,  and 
a  suit  of  livery  or  a  coat  for  one  of  his  servants;  the 
items  of  October  14th  and  December  9th  included  the 
cost  of  the  clothes  which  the  President  wore  at  his 
weekly  levees,  and  which  a  contemporary  writer  de¬ 
scribed  as  "a  resplendent  black  velvet  suit.”  These  were 
extremely  formal  occasions,  to  which  only  "official  char¬ 
acters  and  strangers  of  distinction”  were  invited,  and 
since  doubtless  the  President  wished  to  appear  at  his 
best,  he  ordered  this  high-priced  imported  velvet  and 
had  the  suit  made  by  "one  of  the  most  fashionable  mer¬ 
chant  tailors  of  his  day”  36  in  New  York. 

36  Barrett’s  Old  Merchants  of  New  York. 
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As  early  as  1772,  we  find  Hercules  Mulligan  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Alexander  Hamilton.  His 
brother,  Hugh  Mulligan,  was  a  member  of  the  import¬ 
ing  house  of  Lawrence  Kortright  and  Company  of  New 
York;  and  they  were  the  owners  of  seven  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade.37  Lawrence  Kortright, 
Jr.,  was  the  father-in-law  of  James  Monroe,  fifth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.38  It  was  through  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  Hercules  formed  a  friendship  with  Hamilton, 

which  was  destined  to  continue,  and  did  continue  until 

*« 

the  tragic  end  of  that  great  statesman  by  a  bullet  from 
the  pistol  of  Aaron  Burr  on  July  12th,  1804. 

When  Hamilton  came  to  America  from  his  home  in 
the  Island  of  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1772, 
he  brought  letters  of  introduction  "to  certain  agreeable 
and  distinguished  persons  in  New  York.39  We  are  told 
"he  found  lodgings  with  Hercules  Mulligan,  the  fashion¬ 
able  clothier,  whose  brother  was  a  junior  partner  in  the 
importing  firm  of  Kortright  and  Company,  which  acted 
as  young  Hamilton’s  bankers.  Hamilton’s  West  Indian 
patrons  sent  regular  shipments  of  goods  to  this  firm, 
which  were  credited  to  his  account.”  40  Another  account 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  states:  "Hamilton  arrived  in 

37  The  Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan  shows  that  the  firm  was  comprised  of 
Lawrence  Kortright  and  Hugh  Mulligan.  After  the  death  of  Kortright  at  Saint 
Croix  in  1773,  Hugh  Mulligan  continued  the  business  alone  in  the  firm  name. 

38  James  Monroe  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortright  on  February 
18,  1786. 

39  Morse,  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  See  also  Mulligan’s  "Narrative,”  ap¬ 
pended  hereto. 

40  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Johan  J.  Smertenko,  p.  23;  New  York,  1932. 
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Boston  late  in  October  (1772)  and  took  passage  imme¬ 
diately  for  New  York.  There  had  been  no  time  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  coming,  and  he  was  obliged  to  find  his  own 
way  to  the  house  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  a  member  of 
the  West  Indian  firm,  to  whom  Mr.  Cruger  40a  had  given 
him  a  warm  letter  of  introduction.  Mr.  Mulligan,  a 
good-natured  Irishman,  received  him  hospitably  and 
asked  him  to  stop  in  his  modest  house  until  his  plans 
were  made.  Alexander  accepted  the  invitation.”  41 
The  statement  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was  "a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  West  Indian  firm,”  is  an  error,  because  we 
know  that  in  1772  Mulligan  was  in  business  for  himself 
in  Water  Street.  And  Mulligan’s  own  written  statement 
says  that  the  "warm  letter  of  introduction”  given  by 
Mr.  Cruger  to  Alexander  Hamilton  prior  to  his  leaving 
home  was  addressed  to  the  house  of  Kortright  and  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Hercules’  brother,  Hugh,  was  a  member, 
and  of  which  business  he  became  the  sole  owner  in  the 
next  year.42 

Among  the  "Papers  of  Major-General  Alexander 
Hamilton”  at  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  is  a  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ment  entitled:  "Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan  of  the 
City  of  New  York,”  a  photographic  reproduction  of 

4°a  This  was  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  merchant  of  New  York  and  Saint  Croix,  in 
whose  office  at  the  latter  place  Hamilton  had  been  employed  for  two  years,  and 
who  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

41  The  Conqueror,  Being  the  True  and  Romantic  Story  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
by  Gertrude  Atherton,  p.  1 1 8 ;  New  York,  1902. 

42  See  "Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan.” 
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which  is  hereto  annexed.  The  "Narrative”  is  undated, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  documentary  experts  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  it  was  written  "sometime  between 
the  years  1810  and  1815.”  Mulligan  was  then  between 
seventy  and  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  had  not  many  more  years  of  life  before 
him.  The  Hamilton  family  were  aware  that  he  above 
all  other  citizens  of  New  York  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events  of  Hamilton’s  early  life  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mulligan  wrote  the  "Narrative” 
on  the  request  of  some  member  of  the  family,  desirous 
of  having  an  authentic  record  of  the  details  before  the 
aged  man  had  passed  away.  In  all  likelihood,  it  was 
written  on  the  request  of  John  C.  Hamilton,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  collection  of  the  materials  for  his  "Life”  of 
his  distinguished  father,  or  about  the  year  1810. 

As  stated  in  the  "Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan,” 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  collegian  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  his  (Mulligan’s)  house,  he  "used  in  the  evenings 
to  sit  with  my  family  and  my  brother’s  family  and  write 
doggerel  rhymes  for  their  amusement,”  and  "was  al¬ 
ways  amiable  and  cheerful  and  extremely  attentive  to 
his  books.”  Doubtless,  the  politics  of  the  day  and  the 
methods  of  solving  the  growing  difficulties  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  then  becoming  the  subject  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest  in  the  Colonies,  were  discussed  in  the  Mulli¬ 
gan  household  on  those  occasions,  and  in  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  his  host  and  his  friends,  young 
Hamilton  obtained  an  insight  into  the  aspirations  and 
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intentions  of  the  patriots.  In  Mulligan’s  "Narrative”  he 
said  that  he  was  "well  acquainted”  with  Dr.  Wither¬ 
spoon,43  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  that  he  ac¬ 
companied  Hamilton  to  Princeton  and  "introduced  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  him.”  That  was  in  the  year  1773. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  number  of  Irish  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  was  associated. 
His  first  tutor  was  Dr.  Hugh  Knox,  a  native  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  who  came  to  America  in  the  year  175 3. 44  He 
first  taught  school  in  Delaware,  but  subsequently  be¬ 
came  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Saint  Croix,  where  he  established  a  school 
which  Hamilton  attended.  Chief  Justice  Shea  describes 
Dr.  Knox  as  "a  good,  ripe  scholar,  of  a  frank  and  en¬ 
couraging  nature,  of  a  graceful  and  unaffected  elocution 
and  of  a  mind  susceptible  to  receive,  and  of  a  free  dis¬ 
position  to  impart  to  others,  the  influences  of  correct 
habits  and  religious  sentiments.”  He  adds:  "Hamilton 
was  most  fortunate  in  having  thus  early  the  association 
and  friendship  of  a  person  so  cultivated  and  so  relig¬ 
iously  toned.” 

Among  the  letters  which  Hamilton  brought  from  his 
West  Indian  home  was  one  from  Dr.  Knox,  introducing 
him  to  Dr.  Francis  Barber,  master  of  an  Academy  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where  Hamilton  studied 
for  one  year.  This  Doctor  Barber  was  a  son  of  Patrick 

43  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  was  president  of  Princeton  from  1768  to  1794,  and 
the  only  clergyman  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

44  Shea,  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  Boston,  1880.  See  also  The 
Conqueror ,  pp.  69-7 3. 
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Barber,  an  immigrant  from  Longford,  Ireland,  to 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  about  173 5, 45  and  who  was  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ulster 
County  46  in  1782.  Hamilton’s  next  meeting  with  Bar¬ 
ber  after  leaving  his  school,  was  in  1776  when  the  latter 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army.  In  1774,  when  Hamilton  pursued  the 
higher  studies  at  King’s  College,47  he  studied  medicine 
under  the  learned  Doctors,  Samuel  Clossey  48  and  James 
Magrath.  Dr.  Clossey  is  described  by  Dr.  Allen  McLane 
Hamilton  49  as  "a  clever  Irish  surgeon  and  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.”  He  became  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  on  October  24th,  1765,  and  later 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  at  King’s  College,  and  in  the  New 
York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of  the  year  1771 
there  are  several  announcements  of  Dr.  Clossey ’s  public 
lectures  on  "the  Mechanics  and  Sciences,”  in  which  he 
signed  himself  "Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  in  Dublin.”  James  Magrath  also  was  an  Irishman. 
He  had  been  a  New  York  schoolmaster,50  but  became 
a  physician,  and  the  New  York  Gazetteer  of  April  14th, 
1774,  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  gentleman  of  great 
learning  and  a  physician  of  the  most  exalted  eminence.” 

45  Eager,  History  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

46  New  York  Packet,  January  13,  1785. 

47  Subsequently  named  Columbia  College. 

48  The  Conqueror,  p.  124. 

49  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

50  His  school  was  on  Dock  Street  prior  to  1750.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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Besides  these  Irishmen  with  whom  Hamilton  was 
early  associated,  we  know  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  also  on  terms  of  close 
friendship  with  James  Duane  51  and  General  John  Sul¬ 
livan,52  and  one  of  his  notable  literary  efforts  was  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Duane  in  1780,  in  which  he  made 
a  remarkably  able  analysis  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  the  ideas  conveyed  in  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Sullivan  who  proposed 
Hamilton  to  Washington  in  1781  for  the  post  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  when  in  1801,  some  prominent 
members  of  the  Federalist  Party,  of  which  Hamilton  was 
the  leader,  decided  to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  New 
York  ( The  Evening  Post),  its  first  editor,  William 
Coleman,53  was  selected  by  Hamilton.  Among  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  intimate  friends  in  Philadelphia  were  William 
Duane,54  founder  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora 
(1794) ,  and  Thomas  FitzSimons,55  an  eminent  merchant 

51  Duane  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  was  the  first  Mayor 
of  New  York  after  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  son  of  Anthony  Duane  of  Cong, 
County  Mayo,  Ireland. 

52  Sullivan  was  a  son  of  John  Sullivan,  who  was  born  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in 
1692.  He  was  of  the  ancient  Irish  family  of  that  name  of  the  Counties  of  Kerry 
and  Cork.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1723  and  died  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  in 
1796.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  for  more  than  60 
years. 

53  Coleman  was  born  in  Boston  of  Irish  parents  in  1766. 

54  Duane  came  to  this  country  from  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

55  FitzSimons’  birthplace  in  Ireland  is  unknown,  though  it  is  said  that  he  was 
born  in  Limerick.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  The  mercantile 
house  of  which  he  was  a  member,  George  Meade  and  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
subscribed  £j,ooo.  to  the  support  of  the  American  troops  in  1780. 
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of  that  City.  Hamilton  bore  witness  to  the  help  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  FitzSimons  in  establishing  the  financial  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  government  and  in  funding  the  debt  incurred 
in  waging  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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THE  most  authoritative  accounts  of  Hamilton’s  early 
career  are  related  by  Chief  Justice  George  Shea  of 
the  New  York  Marine  Court  and  by  John  C.  Hamilton, 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Chief  Justice  Shea,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  Hamilton’s  early  life  and  school  days,  says: 
"He  now  qualified  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course. 
His  preference  was  for  Princeton  and  thither  he  went, 
accompanied  by  one  who  was,  perhaps,  his  earliest 
friend  in  America,  Mr.  Hercules  Mulligan.  Mulligan  was 
an  Irishman.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Kortright  and  Company,  to  which  firm 
produce  was  consigned  from  the  West  Indies  to  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  Hamilton’s  support.  The 
amount  was  likely  not  more  than  sufficient  for  his  sim¬ 
plest  needs.  When  Hamilton  came  to  reside  in  New 
York,  it  was  at  Mulligan’s  house  that  he  made  his  home. 
Mulligan  became  very  active  soon  after  this  time  in  the 
politics  of  the  Revolution;  was  chosen  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  while  leaving 
New  York  he  was  captured  on  his  way,  brought  back 
and  detained  in  the  City  during  the  war.  Now  that  we 
are  speaking  of  this  friend  of  Hamilton,  it  may  as  well 
be  mentioned  at  once,  that,  when  Hamilton  received 
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in  1777  his  appointment  to  Washington’s  staff,  Mulli¬ 
gan  became  a  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  furnished  him  most  valuable  in¬ 
telligence.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Washington  had 
re-entered  the  City  at  the  head  of  the  American  army, 
he  showed  his  approbation  and  respect  for  Mr.  Mulligan 
by  taking  his  first  breakfast  there  with  him.”  56 

This  historic  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Shea  57  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his 
History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America , 
as  traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  John 
C.  Hamilton  says: 

"Hercules  Mulligan,  from  whose  written  narrative  many  of  the 
incidents  of  Hamilton’s  early  life  are  derived,  was  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Mulligan  of  the  firm  of  Kortright  and  Company,  to  whom 
West  Indian  produce  was  consigned,  to  be  sold  and  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  Hamilton.  He  had  been  very  active  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  and  out-lived  most  of  the  Revolutionary 
race.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and 
after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he,  with  many  other  Whigs,  left 
the  City.  A  party  of  Tories,  it  is  related,  seized  him  at  midnight, 
threw  a  blanket  over  him  and  carried  him  to  New  York  where  he 
was  detained.  After  Hamilton  entered  the  family  of  Washington, 
Mulligan  became  the  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  furnished  most  important  intelligence  and  apprised  him 
of  a  plot  to  seize  him.  When  Arnold  reached  New  York  Mulligan 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Provost  in  hopes  of  fixing  on  him 
the  evidence  of  having  given  information,  but  his  skill  was  such 
that  he  was  not  detected.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  that  City,  Wash- 

56  Shea,  The  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  pp.  173-174. 

57  See  also  the  interesting  reference  to  Hercules  Mulligan,  at  page  85,  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Washington’s  adopted  son,  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis. 
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ington  complimented  him  by  taking  his  first  breakfast  with  this 
zealous  patriot.”  58 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  large  Tory  ele¬ 
ment  in  New  York,59  and  the  patriots  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  tardiness  of  this  City  in  aligning  itself  with 
the  other  colonies  in  open  and  effective  rebellion  and  in 
uniting  to  form  the  first  Congress.  Public  opinion  was 
much  divided,  and  in  Force’s  American  Archives  may 
be  read  accounts  of  meetings  of  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  Province  as  well  as  in  other  colonies,  declaring 
their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  protesting  against  meet¬ 
ings  and  acts  of  the  patriots,  which  were  designed,  they 
said,  "to  stir  up  bad  blood.”  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  latter  to  create  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  but  in  some  places  without  much  success,  the 
general  idea  among  many  of  the  people  being  that  the 
colonies  were  too  weak  and  England  too  powerful  to 
hope  for  a  successful  outcome  of  an  armed  conflict.  In¬ 
deed,  it  required  much  courage  in  some  sections  to  de¬ 
clare  oneself  in  favor  of  Independence  or  to  express 
sentiments  savoring  of  disloyalty  to  England. 

When  referring  to  this  period,  Chief  Justice  Shea 
gives  an  account  of  an  indignation  meeting  held  by  citi- 

68  History  of  the  Rep7iblic  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  as  traced  in  the 
Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  Vol.  i,  p.  46;  Phila.,  1864.  See  also  The  Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  John  C.  Hamilton;  Vol.  1,  pp.  8-9. 

59  Mrs.  Atherton  states  in  The  Conqueror,  p.  128,  that  New  York  at  this 
time  was  “the  hot-bed  of  Toryism,”  and  Professor  Flick,  in  Loyalism  in  New 
York,  estimates  that  “at  least  15,000  New  York  loyalists  joined  the  British 
army  and  8,joo  the  navy.” 
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zens  of  New  York  in  July,  1774,  in  "The  Fields,”  60  now 
City  Hall  Park,  at  which  Alexander  McDougall  pre¬ 
sided.  "A  great  concourse  of  people”  assembled  here, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  gathering  was  called  locally  "the 
great  meeting  in  The  Fields.”  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  of 
whom  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a  central  figure,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  organizing  "the  great  meeting  in  The 
Fields,”  the  object  of  which,  according  to  Chief  Justice 
Shea,  "was  to  stir  the  half-hearted  Assembly  to  some 
action  and  to  urge  upon  it  the  meaning  of  heeding  the 
voice  of  the  patriots  who  were  daily  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers.” 

Hamilton  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
Chief  Justice  Shea  clearly  intimates  that  the  influence 
of  his  friend,  Mulligan,  had  much  to  do  with  shaping 
the  political  opinions  of  the  future  American  statesman, 
and  that  it  was  he  who  induced  him  to  enroll  in  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  According  to  Shea,  "Hamilton  was 
among  the  auditors  of  this  meeting  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was  not 
there  also,  perhaps  with  him.  Hamilton  was  affiliated 
with  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  His  relations  with  William 
Livingston,  John  Mason,61  John  Rodgers  62  and  particu- 

60  "The  Fields”  were  also  known  as  "The  Common.”  At  that  time  it  was  a 
woodland;  giant  sycamore,  maple  and  walnut  trees  and  numerous  weeping- willows 
occupied  the  space  now  covered  by  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  according  to  pub¬ 
lished  accounts,  when  the  City  Hall  was  erected  some  years  later,  "the  trees  were 
cut  down  in  order  to  favor  the  populace  with  an  improved  view  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  front  of  the  great  marble  edifice.” 

61  Dr.  Mason  was  then  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street 
between  Nassau  Street  and  Broadway. 

62  This  was  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  also  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
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larly  with  his  host,  Hercules  Mulligan,  put  him  in  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  with  those  of  that  inclining.”  63  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  the  youthful  Hamilton  won 
his  first  laurels  as  a  public  speaker,  and  for  which  he 
has  received  in  history  well-deserved  renown.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion,  dealing  with  "British  oppression”  and 
"the  duty  of  resistance,”  aroused  his  audience  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  for  several  months  thereafter 
he  contributed  articles  to  Holt’s  Journal  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  England,  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

Holt’s  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of 
July  7th,  and  Rivington’s  New  York  Gazetteer  of  July 
14th,  1774,  published  short  reports  of  "the  great  meet¬ 
ing  in  The  Fields.”  No  account  was  given  of  the  addresses 
except  that  of  the  chairman,  who  "explained  the  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  of  the  numerous  and  vile  arts  used  by 
the  enemies  of  America  to  divide  and  distract  her  coun¬ 
cils”;  but  the  Resolutions,  which  "were  passed  without 
a  dissentient,”  were  printed  in  full.  These  Resolutions 
are  couched  in  such  language  as  to  indicate  plainly  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  their  grievances  redressed,  or  that  the  connection 
with  England  be  cast  off  entirely.  They  denounced  as 
"oppressive”  the  Boston  Port  Act;  declared  that  "any 
attempt  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  any  one  of  the  sister 
colonies  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  all  the  col¬ 
onies”;  they  protested  "against  shutting  up  any  of  the 
ports  of  America”;  that  "all  importation  from  and  ex- 

63  Shea,  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  p.  279. 
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portation  to  Great  Britain  be  stopped,  until  Parliament 
repealed  the  Act  blockading  the  port  of  Boston,”  and 
they  called  upon  the  Deputies  who  were  to  represent 
New  York  at  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  September,  "to  agree  to  non-importa¬ 
tion  from  Great  Britain  until  American  grievances  are 
redressed.” 

Thenceforward,  colonial  affairs  became  the  subject 
of  bitter  controversies  and  a  series  of  pamphlets  was  is¬ 
sued  by  both  sides  to  the  dispute,  in  which  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  day  participated.  We  are  told  "the 
chief  supporters  of  British  despotism  and  supremacy 
were  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  derived  their  appoint¬ 
ments  and  their  livings  from  the  Crown  and  who  had 
been  taught  to  regard  the  King  as  the  supreme  head  of 
Church  and  State.”  64  One  of  the  most  active  among 
them  was  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Eastchester,  Westchester 
County.  On  the  Whig  side  of  the  dispute  were  arrayed 
such  men  as  the  Livingstons,  Roosevelts,  Jays,  Ludlows, 
Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  and  others 
of  that  stamp,  some  of  whom  issued  leaflets  of  great 
power  and  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  moulding 
public  opinion.  Rev.  Seabury  wrote  several  pamphlets 
pleading  England’s  case,  which  were  distributed  widely 
by  the  royal  authorities,  not  only  in  New  York  but 
through  the  neighboring  Provinces.  One  of  these,  pub- 

64  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Smucker;  Bos¬ 
ton,  18J7. 
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lished  in  1775  over  the  signature,  "A  Westchester 
Farmer,”  at  once  created  a  sensation.  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  had  already  written  several  political  broad¬ 
sides,  replied  to  Seabury  in  a  seventy-eight  page  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  "The  Farmer  Refuted,  or  a  more  Compre¬ 
hensive  and  Impartial  View  of  the  Disputes  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,”  which  was  published 
on  February  5,  1775,  over  the  nom-de-plume ,  "A  Sin¬ 
cere  Friend  of  America.”  65 

On  this  point,  Hercules  Mulligan  wrote  in  his  "Nar¬ 
rative”:  "While  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  College  he  wrote 
several  Political  essays,  and  in  1775  he  wrote  the  r West¬ 
chester  Farmer  Refuted5  in  my  house  and  a  part  in  my 
presence  and  read  some  of  the  pages  to  me  as  he  wrote 
them.  At  the  time  this  publication  was  attributed  to 
Governor  Livingston.”  After  its  appearance,  Holt  in  his 
New  York  Journal  called  Hamilton  "the  Vindicator  of 
Congress,”  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Hamilton 
had  done  more  to  hasten  matters  to  a  climax,  by  prepar¬ 
ing  the  public  mind  for  the  Revolution  that  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  than  any  other  man  in  America. 

Hamilton’s  pamphlet  is  a  masterpiece  of  style,  logical 
clearness  and  marshalling  of  facts  and  gives  a  splendid 
insight  to  New  York  politics  of  pre-Revolutionary  days. 
Its  appearance  became  the  talk  of  the  country,  and  as 
its  author  was  unknown,  it  was  attributed  by  some  to 

65  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  seen  among  “The  Official  and  other  Papers 
of  the  late  Major-General  Alexander  Hamilton,  compiled  from  the  originals  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,”  which  were  published  in  New  York  under  that 
title  in  the  year  1842. 
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Governor  Livingston  and  by  others  to  John  Jay,  on 
account  of  the  great  fame  of  those  distinguished  men. 
But,  Dr.  Smucker  says  that  "when  it  was  hinted  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  President  of  King’s  College,  that  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  suspected  by  some 
to  have  written  it,  he  treated  the  suggestion  as  absurd  in 
the  extreme.”  66  "Nevertheless,”  says  Dr.  Smucker,  "the 
truth  came  out  at  last  and  it  was  proven  by  Messrs. 
Troup  67  and  Mulligan,  two  associates  of  Hamilton,  that 
he  alone  was  the  author.”  68 

Dr.  Smucker’s  statement  is  corroborated  by  Chief 
Justice  Shea,  who,  in  referring  to  Hamilton’s  famous 
pamphlet,  says:  "When  a  lad  of  nineteen  was  discovered 
to  be  the  author,  incredulity  was  surely  pardonable.  The 
collegian  who  had  spoken  to  'the  meeting  in  the  Fields’ 
a  few  months  before  was  publicly  disclosed  to  have  been 
the  author.  Hercules  Mulligan  was  not  the  man  to  keep 

66  Mrs.  Atherton,  in  referring  to  the  pamphlets  of  which  Hamilton  was  the 
author,  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  their  reception  by  the  loyal  Dr.  Cooper. 
She  says:  "It  was  not  long  before  the  public  had  the  author’s  name.  Troup  had 
been  present  at  the  writing  of  the  pamphlets  and  he  called  on  Dr.  Cooper  one 
day  and  announced  the  authorship  with  considerable  gusto. 

"  Til  not  believe  it,’  exclaimed  the  president,  angrily,  'Mr.  Jay  wrote  those 
pamphlets,  and  none  other.  A  mere  boy  like  that;  it’s  absurd.  Why  do  you  bring 
me  such  a  story,  sir?  I  don’t  like  this  Hamilton,  he’s  too  forward  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  more  of  him.’ 

"  'He  wrote  them,  sir,  and  Mulligan,  in  whose  house  he  lives,  and  I  can  prove 
it.  He’s  the  finest  brain  in  this  country  and  I  mean  you  shall  know  it.’ 

"He  left  Dr.  Cooper  foaming,  and  went  to  spread  the  news  elsewhere.  The 
effect  of  his  revelation  was  immediate  distinction  for  Hamilton.”  ( The  Con¬ 
queror;  p.  137.) 

67  This  was  Robert  Troup,  a  lawyer  and  one  of  Hamilton’s  most  intimate 
friends,  who  after  the  Revolution,  became  United  States  Judge  for  the  District 
of  New  York. 

68  Smucker,  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  p.  34. 
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it  a  secret,  nor  to  allow  his  young  and  gifted  lodger  to 
remain  in  the  shade,  for  Hamilton  had  read  the  manu¬ 
script  to  him  in  his  room  at  the  residence  in  Water 
Street.”  69  This  indicates  clearly  that  Hamilton  placed 
much  confidence  in  his  friend  Mulligan,  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  education,  and,  in 
Hamilton’s  opinion,  of  good  judgment  and  foresight. 
Why  the  historians  of  the  Revolution  failed  to  mention 
the  part  he  played  in  those  stirring  times  is  difficult  to 
understand.70 

How  important  was  Mulligan’s  influence  over  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  at  this  time  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  "Hamilton  had  grown  up  with  a  deep  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  British  Constitution  and  his  strong  aristo¬ 
cratic  prejudices  inclined  him  to  all  the  aloofness  of  the 
true  conservative.”  71  It  was  a  very  serious  matter  in 

69  Shea,  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  p.  257.  See  also  Mulligan’s 
"Narrative.” 

70  There  are  numerous  instances  of  historical  works  wherein  Mulligan’s  coun¬ 
trymen  were  similarly  ignored.  For  example,  in  a  book  entitled  New  York  City 
During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  bearing  the  approval  of  a  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Columbia  University,  there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  Hercules 
Mulligan.  And  of  his  contemporaries  in  New  York,  the  only  Irishmen  to  whom 
the  author  refers  were  Hugh  Gaine,  Hugh  Wallace  and  Dennis  Ryan.  Yet,  in  the 
Revolutionary  period  there  were  many  other  Irishmen  prominent  in  the  business 
and  social  affairs  of  the  City,  notably  such  men  as  Daniel  McCormick,  John  and 
William  Leary,  Christopher  Colles,  Dominick  Lynch,  William  Mooney,  John  and 
William  Kelly,  Samuel  Loudon,  Alexander  McComb  and  Patrick  Walsh.  And  in 
his  chapter  on  the  City’s  teachers,  the  author  of  this  book  could  find  no  space 
for  Dr.  Samuel  Clossey  or  Clohissey,  under  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  studied 
medicine,  for  Dr.  James  Magrath,  educator,  lecturer  and  physician,  or  for  any 
of  the  Irish  schoolmasters  who  taught  New  York  youth  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution! 

71  The  Conqueror;  p.  128. 
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those  days  for  one  to  exhibit  anti-English  feelings  in 
America,  for  the  government  officials  were  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  all  such  manifestations,  and  in  New 
York  especially,  "the  soldiers  swaggered  around  the 
streets  with  a  sharp  eye  for  aggression.”  Hamilton  had 
been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  pro-English  sentiment, 
and  his  biographers  all  agree  that  the  question  as  to 
which  side  he  would  take  in  the  coming  conflict  was 
discussed  freely  among  his  friends.  "In  the  beginning,” 
says  Ren  wick,  "he  showed  predilections  toward  England 
and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  England.”  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  also  informs  us  that  "at  his  boarding  house  and  at 
school  he  argued  the  question  hotly,  defending  England’s 
right  to  tax  her  dependencies,”  and  on  being  asked  on 
one  occasion,  "in  case  of  war,  on  which  side  will  you 
fight,  Hamilton  answered:  *on  the  side  of  England.’” 
Hubbard  then  speaks  of  "the  young  man’s  conversion” 
and  how  "next  morning  he  announced  at  the  boarding 
house  that  he  believed  the  Colonies  were  right.”  72 
Hubbard  does  not  mention  the  names  of  those  "at 
his  boarding  house”  with  whom  Hamilton  "argued  the 
question  hotly,”  but,  may  we  not  properly  assume  that 
the  enthusiastic  Irishman  in  whose  home  he  lived  found 
some  moments  of  delight  in  entering  into  the  discussion, 
and  that  he  took  particular  pains  to  convince  his  young 
friend  of  "the  error  of  his  ways”?  And  may  we  not 

72  Elbert  Hubbard,  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen ;  p. 
83,  New  York,  1898. 
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also  be  permitted  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  at  the 
breakfast-table  in  the  Mulligan  household  on  the  "next 
morning,”  when  Hamilton,  after  ruminating  over  the 
arguments  of  his  host,  confessed  his  belief  that  "the 
Colonies  were  right”?  Indeed,  according  to  one  of  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  biographers:  "Hercules  Mulligan,  possessed  of  the 
traditional  Irish  hatred  of  the  English,  was  an  early  and 
ardent  patriot;  his  arguments  with  the  loyal  West  In¬ 
dian  (Alexander  Hamilton)  were  many;  his  influence 
on  the  young  philosopher’s  thoughts  considerable;  and 
his  contribution  to  Hamilton’s  earliest  reputation  with 
the  ladies,  in  the  form  of  fashionable  doublets  and  small¬ 
clothes,  were  most  welcome  to  a  proud  heart  and  a  lean 
purse.”  73 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1774,  another  meeting 
of  the  citizens  assembled  at  the  City  Hall,  where  a 
Committee  of  sixty  persons,  "chosen  from  the  Free¬ 
holders  and  Freemen  of  the  City,”  was  elected.  This  was 
the  first  "Committee  of  Observation.”  We  are  told  that 
the  members  were  "chosen  without  a  dissenting  voice,” 
and  the  full  membership,  as  it  appeared  in  Rivington’s 
New  York  Gazeteer  of  November  24th,  1774,  will  be 
found  below.74  Here  again  we  find  the  Irish  patriot, 

73  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Johan  J.  Smertenko;  p.  23,  New  York,  1932. 

74  From  Rivington’s  New  York  Gazeteer  of  November  24,  1774: 

‘'Tuesday,  November  22,  1774. 

The  election  of  a  Committee  of  sixty  persons  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
Association  entered  into  by  the  Congress,  having  this  day  come  on,  pursuant  to 
advertisements  in  the  public  news-papers;  a  respectable  number  of  the  Free¬ 
holders  and  Freemen  of  this  City  assembled  at  the  City-Hall  where  the  election 
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Hercules  Mulligan,  honored  by  association  with  emi¬ 
nent  Americans  of  the  day. 

was  conducted  under  the  inspection  of  several  of  the  Vestrymen.  And  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  were  chosen  without  a  dissenting  voice,  viz: 


COMMITTEE  OF  OBSERVATION 


Isaac  Low 

Henry  Remsen 

Robert  Benson 

Philip  Livingston 

Peter  T.  Curtenius 

William  W.  Gilbert 

James  Duane 

Abraham  Brasher 

John  Berrian 

John  Alsop 

Abraham  P.  Lott 

Gabriel  W.  Ludlow 

John  Jay 

Abraham  Duryee 

Nicholas  Roosevelt 

Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston 

Joseph  Bull 

Edward  Flemming 

Isaac  Sears 

Francis  Lewis 

Lawrence  Embree 

David  Johnston 

John  Lasher 

Samuel  Jones 

Charles  Nicoll 

John  Roome 

John  De  Lancey 

Alexander  McDougall 

Joseph  Totten 

Frederick  Jay 

Thomas  Randall 

Thomas  Ivers 

William  W.  Ludlow 

Leonard  Lispenard 

HERCULES  MULLIGAN 

John  B.  Moore 

Edward  Laight 

John  Anthony 

George  Janeway 

William  Walton 

William  Goforth 

Rudolphus  Ritzeman 

John  Broome 

William  Denning 

Lindley  Murray 

Joseph  Hallett 

Isaac  Roosevelt 

Lancaster  Burling 

Charles  Shaw 

Jacob  Van  Voorhees 

Francis  Basset 

Nicholas  Hoffman 

Jeremiah  Platt 

Victor  Bicker 

Abraham  Walton 

William  Ustick 

John  White 

Peter  Van  Schaack 

Comfort  Sands 

Theophilus  Anthony” 
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THE  influential  place  occupied  by  Hercules  Mulli¬ 
gan  among  the  citizens  of  New  York  at  this  time, 
axid  the  qualifications  which  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
success  a  position  in  public  affairs,  are  illustrated  in  other 
ways.  The  famous  "Non-Importation  Agreement,” 
which  was  also  known  as  "The  Association  of  1774,”  was 
formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress 
on  October  6th,  1774.  In  paragraph  one  of  the  articles 
of  association  it  was  declared:  "that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  December  next,  we  will  not  import  into 
British  America  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,”  etc.  In  para¬ 
graph  ten,  it  was  agreed  "that  in  case  any  merchant, 
trader  or  other  person,  shall  import  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  after  the  first  day  of  December,  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  next,  the  same  ought  forthwith, 
at  the  election  of  the  owner,  to  be  either  reshipped  or 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Committee  of  the  County  or 
Town  wherein  they  shall  be  imported,  to  be  stored  at 
the  risque  of  the  importer,  until  the  non-importation 
agreement  shall  cease,  or  be  sold  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  aforesaid.”  And  it  was  further  directed 
"that  a  Committee  be  chosen  in  every  county,  city  or 
town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  represen- 
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tatives  in  the  legislature,  whose  business  it  shall  be  at¬ 
tentively  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons  touch¬ 
ing  this  association ;  and  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  any  such  committee, 
that  any  person  within  the  limits  of  their  appointment 
has  violated  this  Association,  that  such  majority  do 
forthwith  cause  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be  published 
in  the  gazette,  to  the  end  that  all  such  foes  of  the  rights 
of  British-America  may  be  publickly  known  and  uni¬ 
versally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  American  liberty, 
and  thence  forth  we  respectively  will  break  off  all  deal¬ 
ings  with  him  or  her.”  75  This  document  was  signed  by 
fifty-two  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  October  29th,  1774,  and  among  its  signers 
were  John  Sullivan,  James  Duane,  Thomas  McKean, 
Thomas  Lynch,  George  Read  and  John  and  Edward 
Rutledge,  all  sons  of  Irish  immigrants,  while  part  of  the 
original  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  who  was  a  native 
of  Ireland. 

In  accordance  with  the  Non-Importation  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  New  York  Committee  of  Observation  took 
the  matter  in  charge  and  notified  the  merchants  of 
the  City,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  may  be  seen 
a  number  of  advertisements  by  New  York  merchants 
declaring  their  desire  "to  comply  with  the  Association 
entered  into  by  the  late  Continental  Congress.”  A  sub- 

75  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress;  Vol.  i,  pp.  75-81,  reprint  by  Govt. 
Ptg.  Office,  Washington,  1904. 
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committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  orders 
of  Congress,  and  among  the  number  we  find  Hercules 
Mulligan.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of  December 
22nd,  1774:  "The  subscribers  have  imported  in  the  brig, 
Elliott,  John  Pym,  from  Liverpool,  which  sailed  from 
thence  the  28  th,  July  last,  and  arrived  here  the  17th  in¬ 
stant,  the  following  goods.”  It  then  gave  a  long  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo  of  the  Elliott,  appended  to  which  was 
a  statement  in  these  words:  "And  we  being  desirous  to 
comply  with  the  association  entered  into  by  the  Late 
Continental  Congress,  give  this  public  notice  that  the 
above  goods  will  be  sold  at  Captain  Doran’s  76-77  on 
Friday  morning,  the  23  rd,  instant,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Committee.”  Then  followed  the  names  of  the 
importers  who  signed  the  declaration  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  reading:  "For  particulars  apply  to  John  De  Lan- 
cey,  John  Anthony,  Joseph  Totten,  Hercules  Mulligan, 
Victor  Becker  and  Henry  Remsen,  the  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  activities  of  the  patriots  throughout  the  winter  of 

76  This  was  Thomas  Doran,  merchant  and  sea-captain,  at  whose  house  "The 
Marine  Society  of  New  York  City”  used  to  hold  its  meetings.  See  Gaine’s  New 
York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  of  April  4,  1771,  also  Rivington’s  New  York 
Gazeteer  of  July  8,  1773.  Gaine’s  paper  throughout  1777  and  1778,  contained 
announcements  of  "the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Marine  Society  at  the  house 
of  the  Widow  Doran,  near  the  Old  Slip.” 

77  In  the  “Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  of  the  Province  and  State  of 
New  York,”  transcribed  from  the  original  records  by  Edmund  B.  O’Callaghan, 
and  published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  appears  a  petition  dated  January 
3,  1757,  by  Lawrence  Kortright,  partner  of  Hugh  Mulligan,  "for  a  commission 
to  Captain  Thomas  Doran  as  commander  of  the  sloop  Harlequin 
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1774  greatly  strengthened  the  war  feeling  and  on  the 
first  of  March,  1775,  the  Committee  of  Observation 
called  on  the  inhabitants  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  "The  Exchange”  on  the  evening  of  March  6th,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  then  ensuing 
Congress.  The  loyalists  determined  to  contest  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March  they  assembled  at  La 
Montagnie’s  tavern,  and  resolved  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  6th  and  oppose  the  action  of  the  patriots.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  a  number  of  the  "Liberty  Boys” 
met  secretly  on  the  following  evening  at  the  tavern  of 
Daniel  Sullivan 78  in  "The  Common”  and  there  laid 
plans  to  resist  the  loyalists  in  whatever  action  they 
would  take. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  loyalists  met  in  great  force 
in  "The  Common”  and  marched  to  "The  Exchange,” 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  patriots.  The  latter  immediately 
divided  themselves  into  three  separate  bodies,  and  headed 
by  Captain  Isaac  Sears,  Richard  Livingston  and  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan,  each  marched  through  different  sections 
of  the  City  with  fifes  and  drums  playing,  and  when 
they  had  collected  all  the  men  and  boys  that  could  be 
mustered  they  met  at  an  agreed  point,  and  thence,  amid 
wild  excitement,  the  entire  assemblage  marched  to  the 
place  of  the  election.  As  spokesman  for  the  patriots, 
Sears  demanded  "that  a  vote  be  taken  by  all  the  citizens 

78  The  tavern  of  Daniel  Sullivan  was  known  as  "The  Bunch  of  Grapes”  and 
was  a  popular  meeting  place  for  the  "Liberty  Boys.”  It  stood  on  what  is  now 
the  block  occupied  by  the  Potter  Building  and  the  old  Times  building  in  City 
Hall  Square. 
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present”  and  he  threatened  violence  to  anyone  who 
would  insist  upon  the  election  on  any  other  ground.  The 
loyalists  demanded  "a  vote  on  the  official  poll  only,” 
but  the  Committee  refused,  and  a  majority  of  those 
present  having  signified  that  they  favored  the  popular 
nominees,  the  Committee  declared  them  elected  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  confusion.  Sears,  Livingston  and 
Mulligan  became  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  loyalists  had  come  together  in  such 
large  numbers  in  public  meeting  and  the  republicans 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  strength,  and 
then  and  there  the  gage  of  battle  was  thrown  down  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  parties,  and  the  leading  loyalists  be¬ 
came  marked  men. 

Captain  Sears  was  known  popularly  as  "King  Sears,” 
and  for  sometime  after  the  incident  just  related  he  was 
engaged  in  drilling  the  youth  of  the  City,  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  patriot  cause.  He  received  active 
cooperation  from  Mulligan,  who  went  about  quietly 
organizing  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  on  one  occasion 
in  the  Summer  of  1775,  we  find  these  two  uncompro¬ 
mising  patriots  engaged  in  another  daring  enterprise. 
The  City  Corporation  had  stored  a  quantity  of  muskets 
in  the  armory,  and  Sears  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing 
the  arms.  By  the  aid  of  a  friendly  watchman,  the  raid 
was  carried  out  successfully  and  in  due  time  the  muskets 
were  distributed  among  the  "Liberty  Boys,”  and  there¬ 
after  Sears  and  his  men  made  nightly  visits  to  the  houses 
of  certain  Tories  who  were  known  or  were  suspected  to 
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have  arms  in  their  possession.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  Sears  headed  a  troop  of  horsemen  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who  raided  the  office  of  Rivington’s  Royal  Gazette , 
moved  the  printing  presses  to  New  Haven  and  melted 
the  types  into  bullets.  This  act  of  the  redoubtable  Sears, 
like  the  destruction  of  the  statue  of  the  King  in  the 
next  year,  in  which  he  also  took  part,  created  great 
consternation  among  the  Tories. 

We  learn  from  authentic  history  that  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  New  York,  the  City 
was  precipitated  almost  instantly  into  a  state  of  the  most 
alarming  confusion,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
patriots  was  to  hold  a  meeting  in  "The  Common,”  at 
which  the  majority  demanded  "the  shutting  up  of  the 
port  immediately,”  and  with  that  purpose  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  "Committee  of  Secrecy  and  Inspec¬ 
tion”  called  on  Andrew  Elliott,  Collector  of  the  Port, 
and  "demanded  the  keys  of  the  Custom  House.”  79 
Within  a  few  days,  a  committee  of  "one  hundred  men 
of  eminence  ”  80  was  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
City  until  a  Congress  of  the  people  could  be  elected.  A 
"Call  for  a  Provincial  Congress  by  the  Citizens  of  New 
York”  was  issued  on  April  26th,  1775,  and  a  copy  of 
this  document  in  the  "Calendar  of  Historical  Manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,”  81  now 

79  "Letters  of  Thomas  Ellison,  Jr.,  of  New  York  in  1775,  to  his  father.  Col. 
Thomas  Ellison  of  New  Windsor,  New  York,”  in  Magazine  of  American  His¬ 
tory;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  279-286. 

80  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  Magazine  of  American  History. 

81  These  historical  manuscripts  were  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
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in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shows  that  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan  was  one  of  its  signers.82 

Five  days  after  the  issuance  of  this  "Call,”  or  on  May 
i  st,  1775,  the  "General  Committee  of  the  City  of  New 
York,”  or  "Committee  of  One  Hundred”  as  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  called,83  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  the  government  of  the  City.  And  in  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Irish  patriot  was  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  the  name  of  Hercules  Mulligan 
is  found  on  the  roster  of  this  historic  committee.84  A 

were  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  copy  of  the  “Call”  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  be  seen  at  page  4,  volume  1,  of  these  collections. 

82  SIGNERS  TO  THE  CALL  FOR  A  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS, 


Isaac  Low 

April  26th,  1775: 
Alexander  McDougall 

Victor  Bicker 

Philip  Livingston 

William  Walton 

John  White 

James  Duane 

John  Broome 

Theophilus  Anthony 

John  Alsop 

Joseph  Hallett 

William  Goforth 

Abraham  P.  Lott 

Abraham  Walton 

Jeremiah  Platt 

Abraham  Duryee 

Henry  Remsen 

Robert  Platt 

Joseph  Bull 

Peter  T.  Curtenius 

Robert  Benson 

William  Denning 

Abraham  Brasher 

John  Berrien 

Isaac  Roosevelt 

Francis  Lewis 

Nicholas  Roosevelt 

Jacob  Van  Voorhees 

John  Lasher 

Edward  Fleming 

John  Jay 

Joseph  Totten 

John  De  Lancey 

HERCULES  MULLIGAN 

Thomas  Ivers 

Frederick  Jay 

Peter  V.  B.  Livingston 

John  Anthony 

George  Janeway 

William  W.  Ludlow 

Rudolphus  Ritzeman 

Lancaster  Burling 

David  Johnston 

Francis  Bassett 

83  It  was  sometimes  called  the  “Provisional  War  Committee”  and  also  the 
“Committee  of  Resistance.” 

84  See  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  601,  published  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  by  John  Romeyn 
Broadhead  and  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  Albany,  1857.  It  is  stated  here 
that  the  original  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  is  at  the  State  Paper 
office  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  British  Museum,  document  number  CLXVII. 
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complete  list  of  its  members  will  be  found  below,85  and 
as  the  New  York  historian,  James  Grant  Wilson,  says, 
"they  were  the  leading  patriots  of  the  City.”  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  committee  was  chosen  with  the  greatest 

85  "GENERAL  COMMITTEE,  or  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED, 
New  York,  May  ist,  1775.  This  day  the  following  Gentlemen  were  chosen  a 
General  Committee  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  in  the  present  alarm¬ 
ing  crisis”: 


Isaac  Low 

Lindley  Murray 

Jeremiah  Platt 

Philip  Livingston 

Lancaster  Burling 

Jacob  Van  Voorhees 

James  Duane 

John  Lasher 

Comfort  Sands 

John  Alsop 

George  Jane  way 

Robert  Benson 

John  Jay 

James  Beekman 

John  Berrien 

Peter  V.  B.  Livingston 

Samuel  Verplanck 

William  W.  Gilbert 

Isaac  Sears 

Richard  Yates 

Nicholas  Roosevelt 

HERCULES  MULLIGAN 

David  Clarkson 

Edwin  Fleming 

David  Johnston 

Thomas  Smith 

Lawrence  Embree 

Alexander  McDougall 

James  Desbrosses 

Samuel  Jones 

Thomas  Randall 

Augustus  Van  Horne 

John  De  Lancey 

Leonard  Lispenard 

Garret  Keteltas 

Frederick  Jay 

William  Walton 

Eleazar  Miller 

William  W.  Ludlow 

John  Broome 

Benjamin  Kissam 

John  White 

Joseph  Hallet 

John  Morin  Scott 

Walter  Franklin 

Gabriel  W.  Ludlow 

Cornelius  Clopper 

David  Beekman 

Nicholas  Hoffman 

John  Reade 

William  Seton 

Abraham  Walton 

John  Van  Cortlandt 

Evert  Bancker 

Peter  W.  Van  Schaack 

Jacobus  Van  Zandt 

Robert  Bay 

Henry  Remsen 

Gerardus  Duyckinck 

Nicholas  Bogert 

Peter  T.  Curtenius 

Peter  Goelet 

William  Laight 

Abraham  Brasher 

John  Marston 

Samuel  Broome 

Abraham  P.  Lott 

Thomas  Marston 

John  Lamb 

Abraham  Duryee 

John  Morton 

Daniel  Phoenix 

Joseph  Bull 

George  Folliot 

Daniel  Dunscomb 

Francis  Lewis 

Jacobus  Lefferts 

Anthony  Van  Dam 

Joseph  Totten 

Richard  Sharp 

John  Imlay 

Thomas  Ivers 

Hamilton  Young 

Oliver  Templeton 

John  Anthony 

Abraham  Brinkerhoff 

Lewis  Pintard 

Francis  Bassett 

Theophilus  Anthony 

Cornelius  P.  Low 

Victor  Bicker 

William  Goforth 

Thomas  Buchanan 

John  B.  Moore 

William  Denning 

Petrus  Byvanck 

Rudolphus  Ritzeman 

Isaac  Roosevelt 
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care  and  discrimination,  for  not  until  the  names  pro¬ 
posed  had  been  canvassed  by  the  patriots  over  and  over 
again,  and  they  had  insisted  upon  the  elimination  of  cer¬ 
tain  men  whose  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  they  had 
some  reason  to  suspect,  was  the  list  acceptable  to  all.86 
On  November  22nd,  1775,  Mulligan  was  also  chosen  one 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Correspondence,  as 
well  of  a  new  Committee  of  Observation.87  These  bodies 
usually  met  at  Fraunces’  Tavern  and  sometimes  at  the 
City  Hall,  which  then  stood  where  the  United  States 
Sub -Treasury  is  now,  at  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets. 

In  Holt’s  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser 
of  the  years  1775  and  1776  there  are  several  accounts 
of  the  meetings  of  these  Revolutionary  Committees, 
and  in  Force’s  American  Archives  88  may  also  be  seen 
copies  of  the  entries  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  York.” 
All  issues  of  the  New  York  newspapers  of  this  period  are 
not  now  available,  but  the  published  reports  89  of  twelve 
meetings  of  the  General  Committee  in  1775  and  1776 

86  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  after  hostili¬ 
ties  had  actually  begun,  became  loyalists  and  the  names  of  twelve  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  found  as  signatories  to  a  loyal  address  to  Sir  William  Howe  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1776  (see  copy  of  the  address  in  New  York  City  During  The  Revolution, 
published  by  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  N.  Y.,  1861).  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  was  Isaac  Low,  but  he  afterwards  sided  with  the  Tories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  in  the  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser  of 
November  29,  1779,  which  on  that  date  published  the  names  of  58  persons  whose 
"estates  were  declared  forfeited  for  their  adherence  to  the  enemies  of  the  State.” 

87  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  James  Grant  Wilson;  Vol.  II,  p.  441. 

88  4th  Series,  Vols.  2  and  4. 

89  In  Holt’s  paper. 
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show  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was  recorded  as  present 
at  ten.  According  to  the  newspaper  accounts,  as  well 
as  those  published  in  Force’s  American  Archives ,  the 
average  attendance  at  these  twelve  meetings  was  only 
thirty-seven,  and  as  Mulligan  is  on  record  as  attending 
over  eighty  percent  of  the  meetings,  we  can  readily  see 
that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  patriot  and  that  he  entered 
into  the  serious  business  of  this  Committee  with  alacrity 
and  determination.  At  one  of  its  meetings  held  at  "The 
Exchange”  on  July  5  th,  1775,  it  was  "Ordered  that 
William  W.  Ludlow,  Hercules  Mulligan,  Oliver  Temple¬ 
ton  90  and  Anthony  Van  Dam  be  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection  and  that  the  names  of  the  said 
Committee  be  published  under  the  Resolves  of  this  day 
and  in  handbills  to  be  given  to  the  Pilots.”  91  The  full 
title  of  this  body  was  the  "Committee  of  Secrecy  and 
Inspection.”  It  was  comprised  of  seventeen  members,92 

90  Oliver  Templeton  was  an  Irishman  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick  in  1784  (see  Early  Celebrations  of  Saint  "Patrick's 
Day,  by  John  D.  Crimmins;  p.  430).  He  was  a  merchant,  and  a  number  of  his 
advertisements  may  be  seen  in  New  York  newspapers  as  early  as  1764. 

91  American  Archives ;  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  11,  p.  1375. 

92  Patrick  Dennis  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  October  3,  1773  ( Ameri¬ 
can  Archives ;  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  n,  p.  940).  He  also  was  an  Irishman  and  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Company  of  Artillery  raised 
in  New  York  in  1775  and  later  a  Captain.  Captain  Dennis  was  the  man  who  put 
down  the  obstructions  in  the  East  River  after  the  capture  of  Long  Island  in 
August  1776,  to  prevent  navigation  by  English  warships  and  on  November  6, 
1 776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  that  "£joo  be  paid  him  on  account 
moneys  due  him  on  that  account.”  In  the  following  month  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  boats  at  Poughkeepsie  for  the  use  of  the  American  army  {four- 
nal  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety;  Vol.  I,  pp.  705  and  730;  Albany, 
1842). 
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whose  names  will  be  found  below.93 

There  is  also  recorded  a  meeting  of  New  York  mer¬ 
chants,  held  on  July  ioth,  1775,  when  an  association 
was  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  circulation  to 
Bills  of  Credit  of  Connecticut.55  On  this  occasion  nearly 
two  hundred  New  York  merchants  signed  a  declaration 
to  this  effect:  "We  the  subscribers  sensible  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  province  of 
Connecticut,  and  desirous  of  giving  their  Bills  of  Credit 
a  currency  equal  to  those  of  the  other  neighbouring  Col¬ 
onies,  do  promise  and  oblige  ourselves  to  receive  the 
same  in  all  payments  whatsoever.55  One  of  the  signers 
to  this  agreement  was  Hercules  Mulligan,94  and  it  is 
also  of  interest  to  note  that  Dennis  McReady,  Oliver 
Templeton,  Thomas  Dougherty,  Jr.,  Daniel  McCor¬ 
mick,  Hugh  Gaine  and  Patrick  McDavitt,  all  except 
Dougherty  natives  of  Ireland,  were  among  the  signers.95 
The  New  York  General  Committee  on  the  next  day, 
July  nth,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  "to  take  the  paper  Bills  of  Credit  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  payments  and  to  give  it  the  same  degree  of 


93  Committee  of  Secrecy  and  Inspection: 


John  Imlay 
John  Berrian 
Thomas  Buchanan 
William  Goforth 
Joseph  Bull 
Anthony  Van  Dam 

94 

95  Ibid. 


Abraham  P.  Lott 
Cornelius  Clopper 
Oliver  Templeton 
Evert  Bancker 
Daniel  Phoenix 
Hercules  Mulligan 


William  Bedlow 
William  Denning 
John  Woodward 
William  W.  Ludlow 
Garret  Kettletas 


Force’s  American  Archives ;  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1622. 
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circulation  and  credit  as  is  now  given  to  the  Bills  of 
Credit  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies.”  This  resolution 
was  printed  and  distributed  among  the  citizens  and 
was  signed  by  Henry  Remsen,  Deputy  Chairman. 
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IN  1776,  before  New  York  fell  into  possession  of  the 
enemy,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  seized 
and  accused  of  being  involved  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  patriots.  The  situation  received  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  at  one  of  their  meetings 
one  Joseph  Smith  testified  to  his  having  heard  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  some  Tory  patrons  of  the  "Sergeants- 
Arms”  tavern,  "concerning  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
seize  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  army  of  the 
American  States.”  Thereupon,  the  Congress  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Gilbert  Forbes,  one  of  the  leading  Tories, 
and  the  seizure  of  his  letters  and  papers,  and  we  find 
the  following  entry  in  the  record  of  the  committee  of 
enquiry: 

"The  Provincial  Congress  having  taken  the  above  letters  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  finding  from  other  circumstances  that  a  most 
wicked  and  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  liberties 
of  America,  judged  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  of  enquiry,  with 
powers  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  it  and  to  sit  in  judgment  in 
bringing  to  condign  punishment  such  person  or  persons  as  they 
should  find  concerned  in  it.  The  following  persons  were  appointed 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose 

President,  Peter  R.  Livingston 
J.  M.  Scott  John  Abeel 

Marinus  Willett  Corn.  Byvanck 
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Alex  McDougall 
John  Berrien 
Here.  Mulligan 
Gershom  Mott 
Peter  Curtenius 


Mulligan 

John  Stoutenburgh 
James  Wessels 
John  Crimshire 
Gilbert  Smith, 

Secretary” 


The  records  of  this  committee  were  seized  and  taken 
to  England  after  the  war,  and  were  published  in  London 
in  1786,  under  the  title  of  ''Minutes  of  the  Trial  and 
Examination  of  Certain  Persons  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a  Conspiracy 
against  the  Authority  of  the  Congress  and  the  Liber¬ 
ties  of  America.”  From  these  Minutes  we  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  insight  into  the  sturdy  character  of  Hercules  Mul¬ 
ligan.  The  initial  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on 
June  23,  1776,  and  Forbes  was  the  first  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  brought  to  trial.  After  the  accusation  and  cer¬ 
tain  incriminating  papers  found  on  the  prisoner  were 
read  by  the  presiding  officer,  Forbes  addressed  the  com¬ 
mittee,  denying  all  knowledge  of  or  connection  with 
the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  it  is  evident  that  Hercules 
Mulligan  could  not  restrain  his  indignation,  for  he  rose 
immediately  and  said:  "Sir!  Sir!  I  am  surprised  you  have 
the  boldness  to  speak  in  this  manner  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  what  you  have  been  guilty  of.  We  do  not  sit 
here  to  hear  you  criminate,  neither  will  such  language 
avail  you.  Sir,  we  have  authentic  evidence  of  your  hav¬ 
ing  been  concerned  in  a  hellish  conspiracy,  and  we  are 
informed  that  you  were  desirous  of  obtaining  mercy,  by 
making  an  honest  and  full  confession;  as  a  friend,  I 
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advise  you  to  conceal  nothing,  as  you  hope  for  par¬ 
don.”  96 

From  all  of  this  we  see  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a 
man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  community  and 
that  his  fellow-citizens  recognized  his  worth  and  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  patriotism.  Doubtless,  his 
Celtic  enthusiasm  frequently  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  day,  and  Irish-like,  he 
revelled  in  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  anti- 
English  agitation  then  hourly  growing  in  volume  and 
intensity.  As  a  member  of  these  committees,  he  was  in 
illustrious  company,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of 
his  associates,  some  of  them  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Revolutionary  history  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Among 
them  are  noted  Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence;  his  brother,  Peter  Van  Brugh 
Livingston,  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Revolutionary 
Congress;  John  Jay,  who  became  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
United  States  Minister  to  Spain;  James  Duane,  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  who  would  have  been 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  for  an 
accident  which  prevented  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia; 
and  a  number  of  others  closely  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  New  York  in  its  mercantile,  banking,  legal, 
political  and  social  affairs,  and  not  less  than  twenty  of 
whom  are  today  commemorated  in  the  street  names  of 
the  City.  John  Morin  Scott,  James  Duane,  Benjamin 

96  Minnies ,  etc.,  London,  1786.  Copy  at  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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Kissam,  William  Walton,  Lindley  Murray  and  Robert 
Benson  constitute  an  array  of  names  famous  among  the 
legal  lights  of  early  New  York;  George  Folliot,  John 
Imlay,  Henry  Remsen,  Samuel  Verplanck,  John  Alsop, 
Lewis  Pintard,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Anthony  Van  Dam 
and  Oliver  Templeton  were  the  "merchant  princes”  of 
their  time;  Walter  Franklin  was  reputed  to  be  "the 
richest  man  in  New  York”;  Thomas  Randall  was  a  ship¬ 
owner  and  sea  captain;  Abraham  P.  Lott  and  Peter  T. 
Curtenius  were  New  York  Aldermen;  Daniel  Phoenix, 
Isaac  Roosevelt  and  Gulian  Verplanck  were  financiers, 
and  among  the  leading  society  men  in  the  City  were  Ga¬ 
briel  H.  Ludlow,  John  Reade,  Daniel  Clarkson,  the  Mar- 
stons  and  others  whose  names  appear  on  these  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committees.  Were  any  proof  wanting  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  standing  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  fact  that  he  was  associated  with  such 
eminent  citizens,  and  by  their  choice  of  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  important  committees  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  secrets  and  aspirations  of  the 
patriots. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Hercules  Mulligan  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  records,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  except  those 
herein  alluded  to.  It  is  quite  evident  he  did  not  enlist 
in  any  military  body;  but,  that  is  not  surprising,  for 
there  are  also  missing  from  the  army  rolls  the  names 
of  many  well-known  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  he  was  entirely  inactive 
in  the  military  sense,  for  in  1775  he  took  part  in  the 
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organization  of  a  military  company.  The  New  York 
Provincial  Congress,  at  a  meeting  on  August  22nd, 
1775,  directed  "that  every  County,  City,  Manor,  Town 
and  Precinct  within  this  Colony  be  divided  into  Districts 
or  Beats  by  the  respective  Committees,  in  such  Manner 
that  out  of  each  may  be  formed  one  Military  Company, 
ordinarily  to  consist  of  about  Eighty-Three  able-bodied 
and  effective  Men,  Officers  included,  between  Fifteen 
and  Fifty  years  of  age.”  And  the  Congress  further  di¬ 
rected,  "That  two  Committee-Men  at  Least  attend  in 
each  District  or  Beat  for  the  Purpose  of  choosing  the 
above-mentioned,  who  shall  be  Persons  who  have  signed 
the  general  Association  recommended  by  Congress.”  In 
conformance  to  this  order,  the  City  of  New  York  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  "Districts  or  Beats.”  District 
number  fourteen  comprised  the  section  bounded  by 
William,  George,  Chatham  and  Queen  Streets,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Bicker  and  Hercules  Mulligan  were  the  Committee¬ 
men  in  charge  of  that  District,  and  raised  the  required 
quota  of  men.97 

This  was  not  the  only  military  company  in  whose 
organization  Mulligan  took  part.  During  the  winter  of 
1775,  before  any  steps  were  taken  in  New  York  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  regular  force  of  artillery,  Alexander  Hamilton 
took  instructions  in  gunnery  from  a  British  bombardier. 
Thus  prepared,  he  applied  for  the  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery  ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1776,  he  was  ap- 

97  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  August  28,  1775. 
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pointed  " 'Captain  of  the  Provincial  Company  of  Artil¬ 
lery,”  but  "on  the  condition  (relates  Mulligan  in  his 
"Narrative”),  that  he  should  raise  Thirty  Men.”  The 
company  was  recruited  in  the  following  July,  and  as 
the  "Narrative”  states,  Mulligan  co-operated  with  his 
friend,  Hamilton,  in  raising  the  number  of  men  re¬ 
quired  by  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

In  the  "Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan”  will  be  noted 
a  reference  to  his  having  been  "engaged  in  hauling  off 
one  of  the  cannon,”  which  were  mounted  on  the  Bat¬ 
tery  prior  to  the  23  rd  of  August,  1775,  and  according 
to  all  accounts,  this  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  On  the  Battery  seawall  at  this  time  there 
were  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  John  Lamb.  The  conflict  had  not  yet 
reached  New  York,  but  there  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor  several  British  warships  with  a  large  force  of 
soldiers  and  marines,  and  as  they  were  in  a  position  at 
any  moment  to  seize  the  cannon,  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  ordered  Captain  Lamb  to  remove  the  guns  to  the 
fortifications  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Game’s 
paper  of  August  28  th,  1775,  gave  the  following  account 
of  this  incident: 

“The  Provincial  Congress  having  resolved  that  the  Cannon  should 
be  removed  from  the  Battery,  a  Number  of  Citizens  collected  for 
that  Purpose  last  Wednesday  Evening,  and  Part  of  the  Provincial 
Artillery  under  the  Command  of  Captain  John  Lamb  were  posted 
on  the  Battery  to  prevent  the  Landing  of  any  Party  from  the  Asia 
Man  of  War,  to  annoy  them  while  at  work.  When  they  marched 
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down,  which  was  about  n  o’clock,  they  observed  one  of  the  above 
Ship’s  Barges  lying  at  some  Distance  from  the  Shore,  where  she 
continued  upwards  of  an  Hour;  then  she  got  under  Sail  and  fired 
a  Musket  at  the  Men  that  were  posted  on  the  Battery.  This  was  im¬ 
mediately  returned  by  a  smart  Fire  of  Musketry  from  the  Artillery 
and  a  few  of  the  Independent  Light -Infantry,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Lasher’s  Battalion,  that  were  likewise  posted  there  for  the  above 
purpose.  Soon  after  this,  the  Asia  fired  three  Cannon,  when  our 
Drums  beat  to  Arms,  which  alarmed  the  Inhabitants;  when  they 
had  assembled  she  began  a  heavy  and  smart  Fire  of  Nine,  Eighteen 
and  Twenty-four  Pounders,  and  some  Grapeshot;  succeeded  by  a 
Discharge  of  Musketry  from  the  Marines,  but  without  doing  any 
other  Mischief  than  damaging  the  upper  Part  of  several  Houses 
near  the  Fort  and  White-Hall  and  wounding  three  Men.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  Fire  from  the  Asia ,  the  Citizens  effected  their  purpose 
and  carried  off  twenty-one  Pieces  of  Cannon,  being  all  that  were 
mounted  on  Carriages.  Since  this  Disturbance  the  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  have  been  continually  moving  out  of  Town  with  their  most 
valuable  Effects.” 

The  shot  from  the  Asia  was  the  opening  of  hostilities 
on  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  Hercules 
Mulligan  was  there  as  a  participant  in  the  daring  enter¬ 
prise  of  "hauling  off  the  cannon”  shows  that  he  was 
fearless  of  the  consequences  and  was  ready  to  do  a 
man’s  part  in  defense  of  the  City. 

A  story  has  also  come  down  in  the  family  that  on  the 
evening  of  July  9th,  1776,  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  was  read  to  the  Continental  troops  in  "The 
Common,”  in  the  presence  of  Washington  and  his  staff, 
Hercules  Mulligan  and  the  noted  Revolutionary  char¬ 
acter,  Isaac  Sears,  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  im¬ 
petuous  band  of  patriots  who  suddenly  left  the  assem- 
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blage,  rushed  down  "The  Broad-Way”  to  Bowling 
Green,  and  tore  down  the  leaden  statue  of  the  English 
King.  The  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury 
of  July  15,  1776,  in  its  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
statue,  said:  "It  was  broken  from  its  Pedestal  and  broken 
in  Pieces,  and  we  hear  the  Lead  wherewith  this  Monu¬ 
ment  was  made  is  to  be  run  into  Bullets.”  The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette  of  July  20,  1776,  published  a  letter 
from  New  York  dated  July  11,  reading:  "Last  Monday 
evening  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III,  which  tory 
pride  and  folly  raised  in  the  year  1770,  the  SONS  OF 
FREEDOM  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust,  the  just  desert  of 
an  ungrateful  tyrant.  The  lead  wherewith  the  Monu¬ 
ment  is  made  is  to  be  run  into  Bullets,  to  assimilate  with 
the  brains  of  our  infatuated  adversaries,  who,  to  gain  a 
pepper-corn,  have  lost  an  empire.” 

While  it  is  not  recorded  who  were  the  actual  leaders 
in  the  achievement  of  this  act  of  disenthrallment,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  verify,  from  any  of  the  records 
of  the  time,  the  family  tradition  that  Hercules  Mulligan 
was  the  one  who  proposed  it  and  was  one  of  those  who 
led  the  movement,  it  would  be  quite  characteristic  of  an 
Irishman  to  propose  or  take  part  in  so  daring  an  enter¬ 
prise.  From  the  newspapers  of  the  day  we  also  learn, 
that  during  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  a  violent 
thunder  storm  came  up,  which  dispersed  the  people  to 
their  homes,  but  in  the  evening  they  again  assembled  in 
"The  Common,”  where  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
was  the  immortal  document  and  an  exchange  of  opin- 
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ions  among  the  patriots  as  to  what  action  the  British 
army  would  take.  The  people  paraded  "The  Broad- 
Way5’;  a  great  crowd  collected  in  "The  Common55; 
bonfires  were  lighted  and  torches  flashed;  the  windows 
were  illuminated;  the  taverns  were  crowded  with  ex¬ 
cited  patrons,  and  we  are  told  "the  shouts  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  responded  to  the  deep  tones  of  the  rolling  thun¬ 
der.55  The  people  could  not  restrain  their  enthusiasm, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  that 
attention  was  called  to  the  statue  of  the  King,  which 
the  patriots  had  looked  upon  since  its  erection  six  years 
before  as  a  defiant  symbol  of  English  power,  with  the 
result  that  the  proposition  to  tear  it  down  was  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  the  excited  citizens.  Nine  days  after 
this  event,  the  people  were  requested  through  a  notice 
in  the  Packet,98  to  assemble  at  the  City  Hall,  "where 
the  Declaration  of  the  Independency  of  the  United 
States  will  be  published,55  and  the  same  paper  of  July 
25,  1776,  gave  the  following  account  of  this  meeting: 

"Thursday  last  the  DECLARATION  of  the  INDEPENDENCY 
of  the  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  was  published  at  the 
CITY  HALL,  where  a  number  of  people,  true  friends  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  this  country,  attended  and  signified  their  approba¬ 
tion  to  it  by  loud  acclamations.  After  which  the  Coats  of  Arms 
of  his  Majesty  George  the  III,  were  torn  to  pieces  and  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  the  spectators.” 

98  Samuel  Loudon,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this  paper,  was  a  native  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  and  was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  Its  first  number  appeared 
on  January  4,  1776,  but  in  September  of  that  year,  when  the  British  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city,  Loudon  was  compelled  to  remove  his  printing-press  to  Fish- 
iill  on  Hudson  where  he  continued  the  Packet  until  November,  1783,  when  he 
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On  August  22,  1776,  or  about  one  week  before  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Howe  landed  a  formidable  force  of  trained  regulars  on 
the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,"  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
much  quiet  discussion  among  American  officers  as  to 
whether  the  army  should  retain  the  position  it  then 
occupied  on  Long  Island  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy, 
or  retire  to  the  higher  and  more  favorable  ground  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Alexander  Hamilton  at  this  time 
having  been  only  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  was  not  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  military  chiefs,  but  he  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  precarious  position  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  and  evidently  had  very  practical  ideas  as  to 
the  course  that  should  be  taken.  And  on  this  point  the 
"Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan”  sheds  some  interest¬ 
ing  light. 

According  to  the  "Narrative,”  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Mason,  Philip  Rhinelander,  Colonel  John  Lamb 
and  others  held  a  conference  at  Mulligan’s  house,  "pre¬ 
viously  to  the  skirmish  on  Long  Island.”  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  Mason  and  Hamilton,  "lamenting  the  situation  of 
the  army  on  Long  Island,”  determined  to  write  "an 

returned  to  the  City  and  resumed  its  publication.  Loudon  was  an  ardent  Irish¬ 
man  and  gave  much  space  in  his  paper  to  despatches  from  Ireland  concerning 
"Grattan’s  Volunteers”  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles  encouraging  the  movement  for  Irish  independence. 

99  In  his  biography  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  (New  York,  1932),  Bellamy 
Partridge  shows  that  there  were  "400  transports,  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty 
frigates  and  some  1200  big  guns  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Admiral 
Lord  Richard  Howe,  and  his  own  (General  Howe’s)  forces  of  about  28,000  well- 
trained  and  equipped  men.” 
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anonymous  letter  to  General  Washington  pointing  out 
their  ideas  of  the  best  means  to  draw  off  the  army.” 
Hamilton  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  which  Mulligan 
states  was  read  in  his  presence,  and  "after  it  was  fin¬ 
ished”  he  intrusted  Mulligan  with  the  delicate  mission 
of  conveying  it  "to  one  of  the  family  of  the  General,” 
which  he  relates  he  did  in  good  season.  If  Mulligan’s  rec¬ 
ollection  of  this  incident,  and  his  "impression  that  the 
mode  of  drawing  off  the  army  which  was  adopted  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  pointed  out  in  the  letter,”  were 
correct,  it  is  seen  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  communication  on  this  occasion. 
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WHEN  the  Americans  were  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  their  situation  became  extremely 
hazardous,  for  the  English  fleet  was  still  in  the  bay  and 
in  position  at  any  moment  to  sever  all  communication 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  During  a  night  of 
fearful  anxiety  to  Washington  and  his  staff  (August  28, 
1776) ,  a  Council  of  War  was  held,  at  which  the  "anon¬ 
ymous  letter  to  General  Washington”  was  considered, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  draw  off  the  troops  and  retreat  across  the 
East  River  to  the  fortifications  at  McGowan’s  Pass  and 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  On  the  night  of  the 
30th,  the  movement  was  carried  out  successfully,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  General  Howe  and  the  probable 
salvation  of  the  American  army.100 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Chambers  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  in  a  letter  101  dated 
"Kingsbridge,  September  3,  1 776,”  said: 

"It  was  thought  advisable  to  retreat  off  Long  Island,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  it  was  done,  with  great  secrecy.  Very  few  of  the 
officers  knew  it  until  they  were  on  the  boats,  supposing  that  an 
attack  was  intended.  A  discovery  of  our  intention  by  the  enemy 
would  have  been  fatal  to  us.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  done 

100  Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society ;  Vol.  3,  p.  222. 

101  See  Pennsylvania  Archives;  5  th  Ser.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  610-612. 
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great  honor  by  being  chosen  the  corps  de  reserve  to  cover  the  re¬ 
treat.  The  regiments  of  Colonels  Hand,  Magaw,  Shee  and  Haslet 
were  detailed  for  that  purpose.  We  kept  up  fires  with  outposts 
stationed  until  all  the  rest  were  over.  We  left  the  lines  after  it 
was  fair  day  and  then  came  off.  Never  was  a  greater  feat  of  general¬ 
ship  shown  than  in  this  retreat,  to  bring  off  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  within  sight  of  a  strong  enemy,  possessed  of  as 
strong  a  fleet  as  ever  floated  on  our  seas,  without  any  loss,  and 
saving  all  the  baggage.  General  Washington  saw  the  last  over 
himself.” 

The  retreat  from  Long  Island  was  one  of  many  bold 
strokes  executed  by  Washington  during  the  war,  and 
which  proved  him  a  master  of  strategy.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  all  four  commanders  of  the  troops  as¬ 
signed  to  the  important  work  of  covering  the  retreat 
were  countrymen  of  Hercules  Mulligan.102  Colonel 
Hand  was  a  native  of  Clyduff  in  Kings,  now  Offaly, 
County,  Magaw  of  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Shee  of 
Westmeath  and  Haslet  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  grandson  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Washington,  has  given  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  incident  of  the  letter  from  Hamilton,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  he  also  verifies  the  statements  of  the 
authorities  already  quoted  as  to  Washington’s  honoring 
Hercules  Mulligan  so  signally  after  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  the  British,  on  November  25th,  1783. 

102  It  should  be  mentioned  also,  for  the  information  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Irish  had  no  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  Colonels  Hand,  Magaw,  Shee  and  Haslet  were  comprised  largely  of 
Irishmen  or  sons  of  Irish  immigrants.  This  statement  can  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  rolls  of  these  regiments  in  the  State  Archives  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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In  his  Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  'Washing- 
tony  Custis  states : 

"Hamilton’s  talents  were  apparent  in  very  early  life.  Previous  to  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  thence,  by 
examining  the  positions  of  the  American  forces  with  a  military  eye, 
he  became  convinced  that  with  such  materials  as  composed  the 
American  army,  a  conflict  with  troops  which  consisted  of  all 
soldiers  would  be  hopeless  of  success.  Filled  with  these  ideas,  Hamil¬ 
ton  addressed  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
detailing  many  and  forcible  arguments  against  risking  an  action, 
and  warmly  recommending  a  retreat  to  the  strong  grounds  of  the 
main  land.  The  letter  created  no  little  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the 
General,  but  it  was  mixed  with  respect  for  the  talent  displayed  by 
the  writer.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

"The  letter  of  which  we  have  made  such  honourable  mention  was 

forwarded  to  the  General  by  M - ,  afterwards  celebrated  for 

having  conveyed  to  the  American  Commander  the  most  important 
information  during  the  occupancy  of  New  York  by  the  British 
army.  The  morning  after  Washington  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  City  of  New  York,  25  th,  November,  1783,  he  breakfasted 

with  M - ,  to  the  wonder  of  the  Tories  and  the  perfect  horror 

of  the  Whigs.”  103 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  "Narrative  of  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan,”  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  who 

Custis  meant  by  "M - ,”  although  why  he  referred  to 

Mulligan  by  the  initial  only  is  not  clear.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  also  as  to  the  source  of  his  information,  i.e.y 
that  it  was  obtained  from  Washington  himself.  Custis* 
father  was  Colonel  John  Parke  Custis  of  the  Revolu- 

103  Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  Washington ;  p.  51,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  i8j$. 
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tionary  army,  son  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  first 
husband,  and  after  the  war,  while  Washington  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  Custis  lived  in  the 
"President’s  Palace”  104  as  one  of  the  family.  Washing¬ 
ton  appointed  him  an  executor  of  his  will  and  left  him 
a  handsome  estate  at  Arlington,  on  which  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1857.  It  is  strange  that  in  an  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  Custis’  Recollections,  published  in  New  York 
in  i860,  the  entire  paragraph  relating  to  Hercules 
Mulligan  having  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter  from 
Hamilton  to  Washington,  of  his  "having  conveyed  to 
the  American  Commander  the  most  important  infor¬ 
mation”  concerning  the  enemy,  and  of  Washington 
breakfasting  with  him  on  Evacuation  Day,  was  elimi¬ 
nated!  The  1859  edition,  in  which  the  above-quoted 
statement  appears,  was  the  first  publication  in  book- 
form  of  Custis’  Recollections .  The  Recollections  ap¬ 
peared  originally  as  a  series  of  articles  by  Custis  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  Washington  retreated  from  Long  Island,  he 
crossed  the  East  River  from  the  foot  of  the  present 
Fulton  Street  to  Whitehall  Street.  He  endeavored,  with¬ 
out  success,  to  rally  his  forces  in  a  cornfield  at  what  is 
now  the  neighborhood  of  42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  at  this  point  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  capture.  The  historians  agree  that  were  it  not  for 
the  clever  stratagem  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Murray,  in 
entertaining  the  English  officers  in  her  house  near  the 

104  The  name  originally  applied  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  or  “White  House.” 
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river,  Washington  and  his  staff  inevitably  would  have 
become  prisoners  of  the  British  on  this  occasion.  The 
main  body  of  the  British  army  landed  at  Kip’s  Bay,  or 
about  the  foot  of  the  present  34th  Street,  on  September 
15  th,  1776.  At  that  time  many  of  the  citizens,  whose 
sentiments  toward  the  revolutionary  cause  were  well 
known,  were  marked  men,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
Hercules  Mulligan  was  among  the  number,  for  he  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  activities  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Seeing  that 
the  capture  of  the  City  was  inevitable,  an  exodus  of  the 
patriots  set  out  from  New  York,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Mulligan,  with  his  wife  and  boy,  the  latter 
only  two  years  old,  was  apprehended.  A  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  Washington,  as  events  proved. 

There  are  no  records  which  would  indicate  the  exact 
date,  or  under  what  circumstances,  Hercules  Mulligan 
became  the  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  except  in  two  instances  it  seems 
impossible  to  determine  what  means  he  adopted  to  con¬ 
vey  his  communications  through  the  enemy’s  lines. 
However,  it  is  noted  that  in  Mulligan’s  "Narrative,”  he 
says:  "after  the  British  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Lee 
I  went  to  see  my  young  friend  (Hamilton)  and  found 
him  encamped  near  General  Washington,  having  the 
command  of  his  company,”  and  that  he  "afterwards 
saw  him  when  he  came  to  New  York  with  a  flag  (of 
truce)  to  see  Sir  Guy  Carlton.”  It  was  on  November  18, 
1776,  two  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington, 
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that  the  British  under  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Hudson 
to  Fort  Lee,  which  Washington  had  abandoned.  The 
records  show  that  Hamilton’s  artillery  company  was 
then  at  Hackensack,  five  miles  from  Fort  Lee,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  and  ydien  Wash¬ 
ington  a  few  days  later  was  informed  of  the  approach 
of  Cornwallis  to  the  American  camp,  he  ordered  a  re¬ 
treat  to  the  Delaware  River.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  the  date  and  place  of  Mulligan’s  visit  to 
Hamilton,  it  was  probably  about  November  20,  1776, 
at  the  camp  in  Hackensack. 

Mulligan  had  been  released  from  prison  only  one 
month  before,  and  being  still  under  surveillance,  natu¬ 
rally  he  had  to  be  extremely  wary  in  his  movements. 
The  "Narrative”  does  not  state  how  he  managed  to  leave 
the  City  and  reach  the  American  lines  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Hamilton.  That  detail  he  probably  deemed 
unnecessary  to  mention,  since  the  "Narrative”  was 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  an 
endorsement  on  the  document  shows  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  mainly  as  an  account  of  his  relations  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  young  days.  The  condition 
of  the  document  indicates  that  it  was  written  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  The  incidents  which  it  relates  are  not  ar¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  reproduction,  portions  of  it  are  now 
very  obscure  on  account  of  the  fading  of  the  ink. 

Nor  is  the  exact  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Hamilton,  or 
what  conversation  he  had  with  him  when  he  "after- 
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wards  saw  him  when  he  came  to  New  York,”  disclosed 
in  the  "Narrative,”  and  Hamilton’s  biographers  make 
no  mention  of  these  incidents.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  with 
Hamilton  the  idea  originated,  of  the  possibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  on  one  of  these  two  occasions 
he  broached  the  subject  to  Mulligan,  and  that  the  latter, 
in  turn,  discussed  it  with  his  brother,  Hugh.  Chief 
Justice  Shea  and  John  C.  Hamilton  agree  that  it  was 
"after  Hamilton  entered  into  the  family  of  Washing¬ 
ton”  that  Mulligan  became  "the  confidential  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.”  Hamilton  re¬ 
ceived  his  appointment  to  Washington’s  staff  on  March 
i  st,  1777,  and  it  is  probable  that  about  that  time  Wash¬ 
ington  discussed  with  Hamilton  the  advisability  of  em¬ 
ploying  some  trusted  agent  who  would  keep  him 
informed  of  the  situation  in  New  York.  One  of  the 
family  says  that  Mulligan  was  recommended  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  for  this  work,  not  only  because  of  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  his  friend  and  compatriot,  whom  he  knew 
would  enjoy  this  post  of  danger,  but  because  he  also 
knew  that  Hercules’  brother  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  British  officials  and  army  officers,  and  through 
this  means  he  had  unusual  opportunities  for  securing 
useful  information.  But  whatever  way  it  came  about, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
with  which  Mulligan  executed  his  task,  that  prompted 
Washington  at  the  first  opportunity  to  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  patriotic  services. 
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Lossing  informs  us  that  when  the  British  felt  them¬ 
selves  firmly  seated  on  Manhattan  Island  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Washington,  they  leisurely  prepared  for  per¬ 
manent  occupation,  by  strengthening  the  intrench- 
ments  across  the  island  and  erecting  barracks,  and  speed¬ 
ily  placed  the  army  in  comfortable  quarters.  Nearly  all 
the  Whig  families  whose  means  permitted  them  had  left 
the  City,  and  their  deserted  homes  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  refugee  loyalists. 
Churches  were  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  spa¬ 
cious  prisons  were  erected  for  the  American  captives 
when  the  cells  of  the  City  Hall  and  the  provost  prison 
were  full.  Every  pleasure  that  could  be  procured  was 
freely  indulged  in  by  the  army;  all  sorts  of  amusements 
were  prepared,  and  for  seven  years  the  City  remained 
a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of  strong  and  idle  detach¬ 
ments  of  a  well-provided  army.  New  York  was  the 
headquarters  of  British  power  in  America  during  that 
time,  and  here  the  most  important  schemes  for  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  patriots,  military  and  otherwise,  were 
planned  and  put  in  motion.  The  municipal  government 
was  overthrown,  martial  law  prevailed,  and  the  business 
of  the  City  degenerated  almost  into  the  narrow  opera¬ 
tion  of  suttling.  Here  many  petty  depredating  expedi¬ 
tions  were  planned,  and  from  New  York  many  a  vessel 
departed  with  armed  troops  to  distress  the  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  provinces,  or  with  secret  emissaries  to 
discover  the  weakness  of  patriot  camps,  to  encourage 
disaffection  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  by  the  circu- 
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lation  of  spurious  paper  money  and  lying  proclamations, 
to  disgust  the  people  and  win  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.105 

How  important  it  was  to  Washington,  that  every 
available  item  of  information  regarding  the  enemy’s 
movements  in  New  York  should  be  transmitted  to  him 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  can  best  be  understood 
when  we  consider  these  facts.  And  the  fact  that  he 
placed  such  great  confidence  in  Mulligan,  and  through 
him  in  his  brother,  Hugh,  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy 
of  mention  in  any  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Yet,  both  have  been  ignored,  not  only  by  our  City 
historians  but  in  every  history  of  the  Revolution! 

It  is  known  that  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
there  were  instances  of  men  whose  services  at  critical 
moments,  in  obtaining  information  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  had  been  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  indicating  that  frequently  such  services  were 
undertaken  at  great  personal  risk  and  from  the  most 
disinterested  love  of  country.  The  men  engaged  in  this 
character  of  work  were  selected  chiefly  for  their 
shrewdness  and  fearlessness,  their  contempt  of  danger 
and,  perhaps,  their  love  for  adventure.  Necessarily,  they 
had  to  be  men  whose  mental  faculties  were  of  a  high 
order  and  equal  to  emergencies.  Their  lives  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  peril,  for  such  information,  to  be  of  any 
value  from  a  military  standpoint,  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  subtle  and  skillful 

105  Lossing,  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution;  Vol.  2,  pp.  835-6. 
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artifice,  in  which  the  slightest  error  might  mean  dis¬ 
covery  and  instant  death.  For  the  soldier  fighting  in 
the  ranks  there  is  honor  and  glory,  and  perhaps  reward; 
if  he  perform  some  heroic  deed,  he  receives  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  his  superiors  and  the  applause  of  the 
public;  if  he  fall,  it  is  within  sight  of  his  comrades  in 
arms  and  his  name  will  be  enrolled  among  his  coun¬ 
try’s  patriots.  But,  for  the  secret  military  agent,  there  is 
no  glory;  his  work  must  be  done  in  silence  and  perhaps 
without  hope  of  ultimate  reward  or  the  plaudits  of  his 
countrymen!  And  when,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan,  the  agent  is  one  who  has  a  substantial 
business  built  up  by  years  of  industry,  yet  is  willing  to 
take  chances  to  lose  it  all  if  he  can  only  serve  his 
country’s  cause,  his  sacrifice  is  all  the  more  and  such 
truly  heroic  conduct  merits  a  comparatively  greater 
measure  of  praise. 


t 
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MEAGRE  though  our  information  is  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  as  the  secret  agent 
of  the  beloved  commander  of  the  patriot  forces,  there  is 
ample  opportunity,  if  one  were  so  disposed,  for  drawing 
upon  the  imagination  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  services  he  rendered.  As  much,  for  instance,  as  there 
was  for  Cooper  in  his  immortal  romance  of  The  Spy , 
for  it  is  known  that  Cooper’s  sole  foundation  for  his 
creation  of  the  character  of  "Harvey  Birch”  was  the 
mere  statement  made  to  him  by  Governor  Jay  that  there 
was  such  an  individual  in  Washington’s  employ.  Beyond 
this  fact,  we  are  assured  that  Governor  Jay  furnished 
Cooper  with  no  details,  and  all  other  incidents  in  the 
tale  were  the  novelist’s  personal  inventions.106 

"George  Washington’s  Accounts  with  the  United 
States,”  during  the  eight  years  of  the  war,  are  among 
his  papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  these  accounts 
there  are  entries  of  several  large  payments  on  account 
of  "secret  services,”  but  the  names  of  the  recipients  are 
not  given  in  any  case,  for  extreme  care  necessarily  had 
to  be  exercised  to  surround  the  names  with  secrecy. 
These  accounts  show  that  Washington  "expended  for 

106  The  authority  for  this  assertion  is  Miss  Susan  Fenimore-Cooper,  daughter 
of  the  great  novelist,  in  an  article  contributed  by  her  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  February,  1881. 
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secret  intelligence”  a  total  of  £2102  10s.,  and  there  is  a 
"note”  in  his  handwriting,  reading  thus: 

"Before  these  acct8  are  finally  closed,  justice  and  propriety  call  upon 
me  to  signify  that  there  are  Persons  within  the  British  Lines,  if  they 
are  not  dead  or  removed,  who  have  a  claim  upon  the  Public  under 
the  strongest  assurances  of  compensation  from  me  for  their  services 
in  conveying  to  me  private  Intelligence,  and  which  when  exhibited 
I  shall  think  myself  in  honor  bound  to  pay.  Why  these  claims  have 
not  made  their  appearance  ere  this,  unless  from  either  of  the  causes 
above  mentd,  or  from  a  disinclination  in  them  to  come  forth  till 
the  B.  force  is  entirely  removed  from  the  United  States,  I  know  not. 
But  I  have  thought  it  an  encumbent  duty  on  me  to  bring  the 
matter  to  view,  that  it  may  be  held  in  remembrance  in  case  such 
claims  shd  hereafter  appear. 

G.  W  ” 

This  note  was  written  in  the  year  1783,  at  which  time 
New  York  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  English 
army;  so,  therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  among 
the  "Persons  within  the  British  Lines”  who  had  fur¬ 
nished  intelligence,  one  of  those  whom  Washington  had 
in  mind  was  Hercules  Mulligan.  Colonel  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge,  who  had  charge  of  the  "Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment”  after  1777,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  agents  within  the  British  lines  used  fictitious 
names  and  a  disguised  handwriting  in  all  of  their  cor¬ 
respondence.  Custis  says  in  his  Recollections  that  "the 
business  of  the  secret  service  was  so  well  managed,  that 
even  a  suspicion  never  arose  as  to  the  medium  through 
which  intelligence  of  vast  importance  was  continually 
being  received  in  the  American  camp  from  the  very 
Headquarters  of  the  British  army.” 
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According  to  a  story  related  many  years  after  the 
war  by  John  W.  Mulligan,  son  of  Hercules,  it  was 
known  to  the  family  that  his  father  was  in  touch  with 
a  Revolutionary  agent  in  Long  Island.  He  frequently 
absented  himself  from  home,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  Tory  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hempstead.  This  agent  was  Abraham  Woodhull,  known 
to  history  as  " Samuel  Culper.”  Among  the  Tallmadge 
papers,  there  is  a  letter  from  "Culper”  dated  October 
31,  1778,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  cooperating  with  "a 
faithful  friend  and  one  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
City,”  who  was  "making  it  his  business  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  upon  every  movement  and  assist  me  in  all  respects, 
and  meet  and  consult  weekly  in  or  near  the  City.”  The 
inference  is  that  they  were  laying  plans  how  best  to 
obtain  information,  and  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
John  W.  Mulligan,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  person  whom  "Culper”  referred  to  was  Hercules 
Mulligan. 

It  is  possible  that  a  prolonged  and  minute  search 
through  the  212  volumes  that  cover  the  Revolutionary 
War  part  of  the  Washington  papers,  might  reveal  some 
clue  as  to  Mulligan’s  activities,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  undertake  so  great  a  task.  The  intelligence  system 
of  the  Revolution  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
loosely  managed  until  Tallmadge  was  put  in  charge, 
and  even  he  did  not  control  all  lines  of  communication 
leading  to  Headquarters.  The  cavalry  outposts  on  the 
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lines  everywhere  usually  were  channels  of  secret  in¬ 
formation,  and  some  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
Departments  had  means  of  their  own  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  and  their  own  private  correspondents. 
Washington  strictly  forbade  all  mention  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  reports  to  him  and  insisted,  either  that  there 
should  be  no  signatures  to  such  reports,  or  that  they  be 
signed  in  fictitious  names  already  agreed  upon,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  danger  to  his  friends  and  informants.107 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  no  official  record 
was  retained  of  Mulligan’s  services  and  why  any  writ¬ 
ten  reports  which  he  may  have  furnished  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  are  not  now  obtainable.  Doubt¬ 
less,  it  was  the  rule  for  military  commanders  to  destroy 
such  documents  and  keep  the  information  strictly  to 
themselves;  at  least  that  would  be  an  obvious  precau¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  British  commissariat  had 
large  dealings  with  the  house  of  Kortright  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  during  the  seven  years  that  the  British  army 
had  possession  of  the  City,  Hugh  Mulligan,  who  was 
then  the  sole  owner  of  the  business,  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  General  Clinton’s  subordinates,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  this  connection  that  his  brother,  Her¬ 
cules,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  army 

107  Tallmadge  once  incautiously  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  his  agents,  and 
in  the  Washington  Papers  the  name  is  so  heavily  scored  over  by  the  pen  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  to  defy  deciphering,  and  Washington’s  letter  to  Tall¬ 
madge  contains  a  sharp  rebuke  for  having  needlessly  exposed  the  spy  to  such  a 
risk  of  discovery. 
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officers.  Besides,  some  of  the  army  officers  were  billeted 
in  the  Mulligan  home,108  and  as  many  of  them  were 
patrons  of  "the  fashionable  clothier,”  as  Hercules  was 
called,  we  can  readily  see  that  he  was  in  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
we  can  depend  upon  it  that  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  improve  the  acquaintance.  While  we  can  never  know 
how  he  managed  to  secure  information  from  this  source, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  visualize  scenes  of  the  "match¬ 
ing  of  the  wits”  between  the  enthusiastic  and  resource¬ 
ful  Irish  patriot  and  the  English  officers  who  patronized 
his  establishment,  and  how  he  wormed  out  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  Englishmen  information  relative  to  intended 
movements  of  the  enemy  that  was  of  great  military 
value  to  Washington  and  his  staff. 

The  "Liberty  Boys”  derived  considerable  merriment 
and  satisfaction  in  devising  schemes  to  discomfit  the 
Tories.  In  1778,  Lord  Rawdon,  a  Tory  leader,  tried  to 
raise  a  regiment  in  New  York,  to  be  called  "The  Volun¬ 
teers  of  Ireland.”  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  recruits;  various  tricks  and  cajoleries  were  re¬ 
sorted  to;  generous  bounties  and  large  pay  were  offered 
freely.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  in  October,  1778,  General  Clinton 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  obtain  the  required 
quota  to  fill  up  the  regiment  "from  the  emigrants  from 

108  In  Rivington’s  Royal  Gazette  of  March  8,  1780,  and  other  issues,  it  is  stated 
that  the  officers  of  the  17th  Regiment  of  Foot  were  quartered  in  Mulligan’s  home 
at  23  Queen  Street. 
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Ireland,”  who,  he  explained,  "kept  up  their  national 
customs,”  and  "to  work  upon  this  latent  seed  of  na¬ 
tional  attachment”  appeared  to  him  "the  only  means 
of  inciting  these  refugees  to  a  measure  contrary  perhaps 
to  the  particular  interests  of  most  of  them.”  According 
to  Rivington’s  paper,  the  Royal  Gazette ,  on  March  17, 
1779,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  collected  as  many  Irish¬ 
men  as  they  could  muster,  and  "accompanied  them  to 
the  Bowery,”  where  "dinner  was  provided,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  covers,”  and  "the  Anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick,  Tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland,  was  celebrated  with 
accustomed  hilarity.” 

Clinton  appointed  a  Major  John  Lynch  chief  re¬ 
cruiting  officer,  with  instructions  "to  work  among  the 
Irish.”  Meanwhile,  the  "Liberty  Boys”  were  not  in¬ 
active;  they  secretly  distributed  leaflets  advising  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  recruiting  officers,  and  although  the  part 
actually  played  by  Mulligan  is  not  known,  the  situation 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  persuasive  tal¬ 
ents  among  his  countrymen.  On  one  occasion,  he  had 
an  altercation  with  Lynch  in  a  tavern  in  King  Street, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  was  summoned  to  military 
headquarters  and  interrogated  about  his  "obstructing 
Major  Lynch  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.”  But, 
with  his  usual  faculty  for  getting  out  of  tight  places, 
nothing  came  of  the  enquiry.  General  Clinton’s  efforts 
to  recruit  the  regiment  proved  a  failure,  and  in  1781, 
when  "The  Volunteers  of  Ireland”  were  in  South  Caro- 
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lina,  as  part  of  the  forces  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  they 
mustered  only  83  men.109 

During  the  war  several  attempts  were  made  by  British 
and  Tories  to  capture  prominent  American  leaders,  and 
in  referring  to  an  attempt  in  the  month  of  January, 
i779,  to  seize  Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey, 
John  C.  Hamilton  relates  an  incident  that  reflects  con¬ 
siderable  credit  on  the  alertness  and  loyalty  of  Hercules 
Mulligan.  Hamilton  states:  "A  similar  design  was 
formed  on  the  person  of  Washington.  He  had  appointed 
to  meet  some  officers  at  a  designated  place.  Information 
was  given  by  a  female  in  the  tory  interest  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  were  made  to  seize  him,  but  timely 
intelligence  frustrated  the  attempt.  A  partisan  officer, 
a  native  of  New  York,  called  at  the  shop  of  Mulligan 
late  in  the  evening  to  obtain  a  watch-coat.  The  late 
hour  awakened  curiosity,  and  after  some  enquiries,  the 
officer  vauntingly  boasted  that  before  another  day  they 
would  have  this  rebel  General  in  their  hands.  This 
staunch  patriot,  as  soon  as  the  officer  left  him,  hastened 
unobserved  to  the  wharf  and  despatched  a  billet  by  a 

109  When  the  "regiment”  left  New  York  for  Charleston  in  July,  1780,  it 
numbered  “253  rank  and  file.”  (Beatson’s  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs;  Vol.  vi, 
app.  211;  London,  England,  1790-1804.)  Rawdon  took  them  to  the  Irish  settle¬ 
ment  at  Waxhaw,  N.  C.,  "thinking,”  wrote  he  to  Cornwallis,  "as  it  was  an  Irish 
corps,  it  would  be  received  with  a  better  temper  by  the  settlers  of  that  district, 
who  were  universally  Irish  and  universally  disaffected.”  But,  he  had  "the  fullest 
proof  that  the  people  who  daily  visited  my  camp  not  only  had  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  rebel  militia,  but  used  every  artifice  to  debauch  the  minds  of 
my  soldiers  and  persuade  them  to  desert  from  their  colours.”  (See  copy  of  Raw- 
don’s  letter  to  Cornwallis,  in  Hartley’s  Life  of  General  Francis  Marion,  p.  130.) 
So  many  deserted  from  the  "Corps,”  that  Rawdon  announced:  "I  will  give  the 
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negro,  giving  information  of  the  design.”  110  John  C. 
Hamilton  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  authority  for 
this  interesting  statement,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  he  knew  Hercules  Mulligan  well  and  that  the 
family  papers  show  that  John  W.  Mulligan  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  both  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  son, 
it  is  evident  the  latter  had  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
information  from  first  hand  sources.  Mulligan’s  negro 
servant,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  in  tradition 
as  "Cato,”  was  under  suspicion  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  his  absence  from  New  York  on  several  occasions 
was  noted  by  General  Clinton’s  spies,  he  was  put  under 
constant  surveillance.  At  one  time,  when  returning  to 
Mulligan’s  home,  he  was  arrested  when  stepping  out  of 
a  boat  in  the  East  River,  and  questioned  as  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  which  his  master  sent  him  out  of  town,  but  the 
faithful  negro  refused  to  divulge,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  treated  with  great  cruelty. 

In  February,  1781,  another  attempt  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  enemy  to  seize  General  Washington,  but  owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  Mulligan  brothers  this  scheme 
was  providentially  discovered.  At  this  time  Washington 

inhabitants  ten  guineas  for  the  head  of  any  deserter  from  the  Volunteers  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  five  guineas  only  if  they  bring  him  in  alive”!  Toward  the  end  of  1780, 
the  "Corps”  numbered  127  men,  and  in  the  next  year,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
the  strength  of  one  company,  Lord  Rawdon  threw  up  his  commission  in  disgust 
and  sailed  for  England.  (See  A  Hidden  Phase  of  American  History,  by  Michael 
J.  O’Brien,  pp.  186-194,  for  a  more  complete  account  of  "The  Volunteers  of 
Ireland.”) 

110  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the 
Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  Vol.  1,  p.  527,  Philadelphia,  1864. 
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was  about  to  make  a  journey  into  New  England  which 
would  take  him  along  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  the 
fact  becoming  known  to  General  Clinton  he  despatched 
a  body  of  cavalry  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  him.  Hugh  Mulligan  received  a 
hurried  order  to  place  a  quantity  of  provisions  on  board 
the  boats  which  were  to  carry  the  horsemen  up  the  East 
River,  and  thus  learned  of  the  importance  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  no  sooner  had  the  detachment  left  New  York 
than  he  informed  his  brother  Hercules,  who  quickly 
conveyed  the  news  to  American  Headquarters,  then  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point.  The  result  was  that  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  staff  took  a  roundabout  way  of  reaching 
their  destination,  and  thus  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
English  General.  This  incident  was  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  Washington  to  Lafayette,  dated  New  Windsor, 
February  25,  1781,  and  in  a  footnote  in  the  Writings 
of  Washington  111  it  is  thus  referred  to:  ".  .  .  Intelli¬ 
gence  had  come  from  New  York  that  300  horsemen  had 
crossed  over  to  Long  Island  and  proceeded  eastward  and 
that  boats  had  at  the  same  time  been  sent  up  the  Sound. 
It  was  inferred  that  this  party  would  pass  from  Long 
Island  to  Connecticut  and  attempt  to  intercept  General 
Washington  on  his  way  to  Newport,  as  it  was  supposed 
his  intended  journey  was  known  to  the  enemy.  Lafayette 
suggested  that  the  Duke  de  Lauzan  should  be  informed 
of  this  movement  as  soon  as  possible  that  he  might  be 

111  Collected  and  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford;  Vol.  IX,  p.  1 66;  New  York, 
1890. 
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prepared  with  his  cavalry,  then  stationed  at  Lebanon, 
to  repel  the  invaders.” 

Several  instances  can  be  quoted  to  indicate  the  un¬ 
ceasing  watchfulness  of  Washington’s  secret  agent  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Smucker  shows  in  his  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton ,  that  while  the  British  had  possession  of  the 
City  both  Hamilton  and  Washington  "corresponded 
regularly  with  some  intimate  friend  and  confidant  in 
this  City,”  whom,  however,  he  fails  to  mention  by  name. 
Among  the  "Official  Papers  of  Major-General  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton”  at  the  Congressional  Library,  there  is  a 
letter  from  him  to  a  Committee  of  Congress,  dated 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  April  5,  1777,  in  which  he  referred 
to  some  information  that  had  reached  him  from  New 
York,  that  the  British  intended  "to  embark  3000  men 
on  board  transports,  then  lying  off  Staten  Island,”  which 
his  informant  "conjectured  was  with  a  view  to  the 
Delaware.”  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to 
General  Gates,  dated  Peekskill,  November  12,  1777,  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  "facts  well  ascertained”  to  the  effect 
that  "New  York  had  been  stripped  as  bare  as  possible 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  few  troops  there 
and  the  inhabitants  are  under  so  strong  apprehensions 
of  an  attack  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  panic,  and  that 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  men,  effort  is  making  to 
excite  the  citizens  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  City.” 

Justice  Thomas  Jones  also  relates  an  incident,  proving 
that  some  person  in  New  York  was  constantly  furnish¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  General  Washington,  of  a  character 
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that  could  only  be  secured  from  some  "inside”  source. 
Jones  was  Recorder  of  the  City  and  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  between 
1783  and  1788  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  City,  in  which 
he  related  many  details  that  came  under  his  personal 
observation.  In  referring  to  the  work  of  the  secret 
agents  employed  by  Washington,  Jones  quotes  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Stephen  Moylan,112  Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Dragoon  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army,  which 
statement,  he  says,  was  related  to  him  "by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  Connecticut  during  the  winter 
of  1 779,”  and  was  to  the  effect  that  "not  a  return  of 
the  number  and  state  of  the  British  army  at  New  York 
had  been  made  to  General  Clinton  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  that  General  Washington  received  a  copy  in  24,  or 
at  most  in  48,  hours  after  its  delivery  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”  113  In  1779,  Moylan’s  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  about  forty  miles  from 
New  York,  at  which  place  he  was  frequently  in  con¬ 
tact  with  friends  in  the  City.  In  a  report  from  Moylan 
to  General  Washington  dated  Greenwich,  Conn., 
August  13,  1779,  relating  to  secret  intelligence  he  had 
secured  from  enemy  headquarters,  he  said  that  certain 
information  he  had  sent  to  him  at  Amboy  the  previous 
year,  "came  from  persons  employed  within  the  City.” 

112  Colonel  Moylan,  at  one  time,  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Washington. 
See  numerous  letters  from  and  to  him  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  in  Force’s 
American  Archives ;  4th  Ser.,  Vols.  IV  and  V.  He  was  a  native  of  the  City  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  that  Diocese. 

113  Jones,  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revolution;  Vol.  11,  p.  210. 
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We  have  no  means,  however,  of  knowing  if  Mulligan 
was  one  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  contact. 

Information  as  to  the  enemy’s  movements  in  the  field 
was  also  communicated  from  New  York  at  various 
times.  For  example,  on  October  21,  1777,  a  large  body 
of  troops  which  had  just  arrived  to  reinforce  the  British 
army,  embarked  at  New  York  and  "passed  up  the  East 
River  in  a  multitude  of  flatbottomed  boats  and  other 
vessels,”  and  although  this  movement  must,  necessarily, 
have  been  carried  out  with  great  secrecy,  the  news  was 
known  to  General  Washington  before  the  flotilla  had 
passed  out  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Dr.  Smucker  does  not 
inform  us  who  the  "intimate  friend  and  confidant  in  this 
City”  who  "corresponded  regularly”  with  Hamilton 
and  Washington  was,  and  Justice  Jones  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  person  who  supplied  the  important 
news  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Moylan’s  informant.  Yet, 
in  the  light  of  our  information  as  to  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  Hercules  Mulligan  at  this  time,  of  his  known 
earnestness  and  activity  as  a  patriot  and  his  eagerness 
to  serve  his  country’s  cause,  these  statements  are  of 
peculiar  significance,  for  information  of  such  character 
could  come  only  from  the  City  of  New  York  and  from 
one  who  made  it  his  business  to  secure  it  for  some  special 
purpose.  And  what  is  more  likely  than  that  it  originated 
with  the  man  who,  we  are  told,  was  "the  confidential 
correspondent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief”  in  this 
City? 

In  this  connection,  some  of  Washington’s  letters 
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excite  most  interesting  reflections.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
14,  1778,  to  Count  D’Estaing  of  the  French  fleet,  Wash¬ 
ington  informed  him  of  "advice  just  received  (from 
New  York)  that  the  enemy  are  in  daily  expectation  of 
a  provision  fleet  from  Cork,  and  that  they  are  under 
great  apprehensions  lest  it  should  fall  into  your 
hands.”  114  From  White  Plains  on  August  28th  of  the 
same  year,  Washington  wrote  General  Heath  ".  .  .  By 
several  late  accounts  from  New  York  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  are  on  the  point  of  some  impor¬ 
tant  movement.  They  have  been  some  days  past  embark¬ 
ing  cannon  and  other  matters.  Yesterday,  140  transports 
fell  down  to  the  Hook.  These  and  other  circumstances 
indicate  something  of  moment  being  in  contemplation,” 
etc.115 

114  Writings  of  General  Washington;  Vol.  VII,  p.  ioi. 

115  Ibid. ,  pp.  166-7* 
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ONE  of  the  most  timely  and  important  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  which  Mulligan  is  known  to  have  se¬ 
cured  was  in  July,  1780,  when  he  learned  that  General 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  planning  an  attack  on  the  French 
troops  in  Rhode  Island  with  10,000  men.  Mulligan  con¬ 
veyed  this  information  quickly  to  General  Washington, 
then  in  camp  at  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  that  Clinton’s  expedition  utterly 
failed.  Among  the  Washington  Papers  there  is  a  letter 
from  him  to  Lafayette  on  July  22,  1780,  wherein  he 
said:  "Colonel  Hamilton  informed  you  yesterday  of  the 
advices  received  from  New  York  of  an  intended  em¬ 
barkation  said  to  be  destined  for  Rhode  Island.”  That 
Washington  received  further  information  from  New 
York  of  the  actual  sailing  of  the  expedition,  is  shown 
by  his  letter  to  Rochambeau  on  July  31,  1780,  to  the 
effect  that  "Sir  Henry  has  sailed  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  force  to  attack  you,  8000.  Am  glad  the  in¬ 
activity  of  the  enemy  has  given  you  time  to  prepare.” 
Menaced  on  sea  and  land,  General  Heath,  the  American 
commander  at  Rhode  Island,  secured  reinforcements  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Militia  and  prepared  for 
Clinton.  When  Clinton  arrived  in  Huntington  Bay  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  he  was  apprized  of  the  situation  in 
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Rhode  Island,  and  as  a  consequence  he  abandoned  the 
expedition  and  returned  to  New  York. 

A  passage  in  Washington’s  letter  to  the  President  of 
Congress  from  “Headquarters,  Passaic  Falls,  1 5  October, 
1780,”  is  also  significant.  This  letter  reads  in  part:  “I  en¬ 
close  your  Excellency  a  New  York  paper  of  the  nth., 
which  contains  nothing  material  except  Arnold’s  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America.116  I  am  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  most,  the  confidence  of  Arnold  in  publishing 
it,  or  the  folly  of  the  Enemy  in  supposing  that  a  pro¬ 
duction  signed  by  so  infamous  a  Character  will  have  any 
weight  with  the  people  of  these  States,  or  any  influence 
upon  our  Affairs  abroad.  Our  accounts  from  New  York 
respecting  the  intended  embarkation  continue  vague 
and  contradictory.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
troops  designed  for  the  expedition  117  were  all  on  board 
and  that  the  Fleet  would  sail  immediately.  I  last  night 
received  intelligence  that  the  troops  were  again  disem¬ 
barked  and  that  a  plan  intirely  new  was  in  agitation. 

116  A  copy  of  Arnold’s  "Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  America,”  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1780,  may  be  found  in  Rivington’s  Royal  Gazette  of  October  ii,  1780. 
It  contains  more  than  a  thousand  words.  The  Royal  Gazette  of  October  25, 
1780,  and  every  issue  of  that  paper  for  two  months,  also  published  Arnold’s 
"Proclamation  to  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army,  who  have 
the  real  Interest  of  their  Country  at  Heart  and  who  are  determined  to  be  no 
longer  the  tools  of  Congress  or  of  France.”  It  is  amusing  to  note  from  this 
document  that  one  of  the  grave  charges  Arnold  brought  against  the  American 
Congress  was  in  these  words:  "Do  you  know  that  the  eye  which  guides  this  pen 
lately  saw  your  mean  and  profligate  Congress  at  Mass  for  the  soul  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  Purgatory,  and  participating  in  the  rites  of  a  Church  against  whose 
anti-Christian  corruptions  your  pious  ancestors  would  have  witnessed  with  their 
blood!” 

117  An  expedition  intended  for  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  the  traitor, 
Arnold,  then  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  English  service. 
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Unluckily,  the  person  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  is  afraid  to  take  any  measure  for  communicating 
with  me  just  at  this  time,  as  he  is  apprehensive  that 
Arnold  may  possibly  have  some  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  may  have  him  watched.  But,  as  he  is  assured 
that  Arnold  has  not  the  most  distant  hint  of  him,  I 
expect  soon  to  hear  from  him  as  usual.”  118 

Who  was  the  person  in  New  York  in  whom  Wash¬ 
ington  had  "the  greatest  confidence,”  and  why  was  he 
"afraid  to  take  any  measure  for  communicating  with 
him  at  this  time”?  Winthrop  Sargent,  in  his  Life  of 
Major  John  Andre /19  clearly  intimates  that  it  was  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan,  and  the  reason  for  this  temporary  cessa¬ 
tion  of  his  despatches  to  Washington  is  explained,  not 
only  by  the  traditions  of  the  Mulligan  family,  but  by 
John  C.  Hamilton  in  his  History  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.120 

When  Arnold’s  treason  was  discovered  (September 
25,  1780),  he  took  refuge  on  board  a  British  warship 
lying  in  the  Hudson  River  near  West  Point,  which 
brought  him  immediately  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  British  army.121 
Having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Washington  and 
other  officers  of  high  command,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Arnold  had  knowledge  of  Mulligan’s  work,  for  one 

118  Writings  of  Washington;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  496-8. 

119  P.  441. 

120  Vol.  1,  p.  46. 

121  Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold ,  by  Jared  Sparks;  p.  249;  New  York, 
18  $6. 
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of  his  first  acts  on  establishing  himself  in  the  City  was 
to  have  Mulligan  placed  under  the  strictest  surveillance. 
When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre 
(October  2,  1780) ,  reached  New  York,  we  are  told  "the 
loyalists  raised  a  great  outcry  for  revenge,”  and  the 
British  troops  demanded  that  they  be  led  to  the  attack 
of  Washington’s  camp,  then  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  up  the  Hudson  River,  and,  as  related  by  Sargent 
in  his  Life  of  Andre,122  "the  Commander-in-Chief  could 
hardly  keep  the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  discipline.” 

There  were  certain  persons  in  New  York  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  toward  the  American  cause  were  well  known 
and  some  of  whom  were  suspected  of  "aiding  the 
enemy.”  An  account  of  the  execution  of  Andre,  in 
Holt’s  New  York  Journal  and  General  Advertiser  of 
October  9,  1780,  then  published  at  Fishkill,  said:  "We 
further  learn  that  the  truly  infamous  Arnold,  through 
whom  this  unfortunate  gentleman  lost  his  life,  has 
lodged  information  against  sundry  persons  in  New 
York,  supposed  friendly  to  our  cause,  in  consequence 
of  which  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  were  imprisoned.” 
House  to  house  visits  were  made  by  the  City  Marshal 
and  his  aids,  and  much  ill-feeling  was  created  against 
the  authorities,  even  on  the  part  of  loyalist  families,  and 
among  the  fifty  or  more  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned 
was  Hercules  Mulligan.  His  brother  had  received  an 
inkling  from  an  army  officer  of  the  intended  raids,  but 
although  Hercules  fully  expected  to  be  taken  into  cus- 

122  p.  403. 
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tody  he  decided  to  remain,  on  the  chance  that  if 
Arnold’s  expedition  soon  left  New  York  he  might  be 
able  to  ascertain  its  intended  destination,  and  convey 
this  information  to  Washington.  That  was  not  to  be, 
however;  Mulligan  was  arrested  by  Major-General  Jones 
in  person,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  his  apprehension  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  especial  importance. 

He  was  brought  under  guard  to  the  City  Bridewell, 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Murray  and  Great 
George’s  Streets,  or  Broadway.  It  was  a  two-story 
building,  the  second  floor  being  divided  into  wards,  one 
of  which  was  set  apart  for  "desperate  criminals,”  and 
it  was  here  that  Mulligan  was  confined.  One  of  his 
descendants  relates  that  "on  the  third  day  of  his  con¬ 
finement  he  eluded  his  jailer  and  dropped  into  the  yard. 
But  luck  was  against  him,  and  when,  in  the  very  act  of 
climbing  over  the  wall  into  an  adjoining  garden,  the 
guard  was  just  being  changed  and  the  luckless  prisoner 
was  returned  to  his  cell.”  Thence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  notorious  Provost  Prison,  then  located  where  the 
Hall  of  Records  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and 
Chambers  Streets.  He  was  arraigned  before  a  court- 
martial  and  the  principal  witness  to  appear  against  him 
was  Benedict  Arnold.  But,  although  Arnold  pressed  the 
charge  vigorously  and  presented  to  the  officers  of  the 
court-martial  what  he  insisted  was  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  he  was  unable  to  convict 
the  prisoner,  and  that  fact,  in  itself,  is  an  indication 
of  the  cleverness  of  Mulligan  in  hoodwinking  the  mili- 
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tary  authorities  and  covering  up  the  evidence  of  his 
"guilt.”  How  long  he  remained  a  prisoner  is  not  dis¬ 
closed  by  any  available  records,  but  the  fact  that  he 
lost  his  business  about  this  time,  as  indicated  in  the 
family  papers,  would  make  it  appear  that  he  must  have 
been  detained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  he  passed 
through  a  period  of  great  danger. 

In  referring  to  the  secret  agents  employed  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  Winthrop  Sargent  says:  "One  whose  observa¬ 
tions,  perhaps  on  occasion,  saved  Washington’s  life,  was 
able  by  his  connections  with  the  West  Indian  house 
of  Kortright  and  Company,  to  unsuspectedly  pick  up 
much  useful  information  for  our  army.  Yet  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  so  little  affected  by  these  transactions,  that  he 
remained  the  valued  friend  of  both  Hamilton  and 
Washington,  and  it  was  perhaps,  to  set  his  patriotism 
straight  in  the  public  view  that  our  General  on  the  final 
entrance  into  the  City  took  his  first  breakfast  at  his 
house.  Arnold  had  him  seized  and  tried  hard  to  hang 
him,  when  he  came  over,  but  there  was  not  enough 
evidence.”  123 

This  statement  clearly  identifies  "the  valued  friend  of 
both  Hamilton  and  Washington”  as  none  other  than 
Hercules  Mulligan,  whose  "connections  with  the  West 
Indian  house  of  Kortright  and  Company,”  through  his 
brother,  Hugh,  already  have  been  established.  And  in 
this  statement,  and  in  that  of  John  C.  Hamilton  relative 
to  Mulligan’s  imprisonment  at  the  very  time  that  Wash- 

123  Life  of  Major  John  Andre,  by  Winthrop  Sargent;  p.  441. 
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ington  wrote  the  President  of  Congress  about  the  dearth 
of  intelligence  from  New  York,  we  have  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Mulligan’s  temporary  inactivity  in  communicat¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  can 
well  believe  that  Arnold  would  hang  him  if  he  could, 
because  nothing  better  illustrates  the  innate  meanness 
of  the  traitor  than  his  informing  the  British  after  his 
treason  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  befriended  him 
in  Canada  in  1775-6.  The  evidence  of  this  infamy,  only 
a  little  less  in  degree  than  his  treason  to  his  country,  is 
contained  in  the  papers  of  General  Haldimand.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,12*  there  is  an  article 
on  "General  Haldimand  in  Pennsylvania,”  in  which  the 
damnable  charge  frequently  made  against  Arnold  is 
sustained. 

Winthrop  Sargent’s  account  of  the  honor  done  to 
Mulligan  on  Evacuation  Day  would  make  it  appear  that, 
during  the  war  he  had  masqueraded  before  his  fellow 
citizens  as  a  loyalist;  that  consequently  Washington 
thought  it  necessary  to  rehabilitate  his  friend  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  and  that  it  was  with  that  end  in  view  he  pub¬ 
licly  repaired  to  the  Mulligan  home  on  Evacuation  Day 
and  breakfasted  with  the  family.  All  of  the  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  however,  seems  to 
disprove  that  assumption.  ( 1 )  Mulligan  was  well  known 
to  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  as  one  of  the  "Liberty 
Boys”;  (2)  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  leading  patriots  and  that 

124  Vol.  29,  pp.  307-9. 
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Hamilton  had  lived  in  his  house;  (3)  the  Tories  prob¬ 
ably  were  aware  through  the  public  agitation  preceding 
the  war  that  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committees;  (4)  the  exciting  incidents  of  the 
election  on  March  6,  1775,  at  which  Mulligan  was  pres¬ 
ent,  were  known  to  the  loyalists;  (5)  in  all  likelihood 
the  part  he  played  in  the  destruction  of  the  statue  of 
King  George  was  known;  (6)  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  which 
tried  the  Tories  for  treason  in  1776  and  had  sternly 
reproved  Forbes,  the  leading  Tory;  (7)  he  and  his 
friend,  Victor  Bicker,  organized  a  military  company  in 
New  York  four  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  (8)  the  part  played  by  him  in  the  removal  of 
the  cannon  from  the  Battery  on  November  23,  1775, 
undoubtedly  was  known  to  the  citizens;  (9)  in  July, 
1776,  he  co-operated  with  Alexander  Hamilton  in  re¬ 
cruiting  his  company  of  artillery;  (10)  when  he  left 
the  City  with  the  American  troops  later  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  seized  by  the  Tories  and  brought  back; 
(11)  he  was  arrested  again  four  years  later  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  placed  on  trial  for  "trea¬ 
son”;  (12)  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he 
was  known  to  the  British  officers  as  "rebel  Mulligan,” 
and  lastly,  it  is  questionable  that  an  Irishman  of  his 
temperament  and  sentiments,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  forefront  of  the  agitation  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  could  have  been  able  to  drown  his  patriotic 
fervor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  the  impression 
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among  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  had  all  along  been  a 
loyal  subject  of  King  George. 

Therefore,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
Washington’s  motive  in  associating  himself  with  the 
Mulligan  family  on  Evacuation  Day.  It  was  simply  to 
make  public  acknowledgment  of  his  thanks  to  his  faith¬ 
ful  Irish  friend  for  the  services  he  had  rendered,  work 
which  he  well  knew  could  not  have  been  performed 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  There  is  a  family  tradi¬ 
tion  that  General  Washington  was  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  his  staff;  and  that  his  visit  to 
the  Mulligans  created  jealousies  among  some  of  New 
York’s  prominent  citizens,  is  apparent  from  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis’  comment,  before  quoted, 
about  "the  horror  of  the  Whigs.” 

The  military  authorities  pretended  to  cease  watch¬ 
ing  Mulligan  after  his  release  in  1780,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  never  relaxed  in  their  suspicions  of  him, 
and  an  incident  is  related  by  one  of  his  descendants 
which  indicates  that  he  was  under  surveillance  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  To  some  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  about  this  period  many  Irishmen  in  America  were 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  there  was  then  no 
interdiction  against  Catholics  joining  that  Order.  For 
example,  the  first  lodge  of  Masons  in  the  Province  of 
New  York  was  at  Johnstovm  in  1767  and  was  called 
"St.  Patrick’s  Lodge,”  and  there  were  several  Irishmen 
on  its  roll,  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Sir  William  John¬ 
son,  a  Protestant  from  County  Meath,  Ireland,  was  its 
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presiding  officer  and  Michael  Byrne,  a  Catholic  and  a 
native  of  Wicklow,  was  its  "Junior  Warden.”  At  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  in  1780,  there  was  also  a  "St.  Patrick’s 
Lodge”  and  in  New  York  City  there  was  an  "Erin 
Lodge.”  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  a  New  York  lodge, 
which  used  to  meet  in  John  Street  between  Broadway 
and  Nassau  Street.  Although  he  was  known  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  officers  as  "rebel  Mulligan,”  it  is  obvious  they  had 
no  actual  knowledge  of  the  role  he  was  playing  as  con¬ 
fidential  agent  of  General  Washington,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  in  1780  Benedict  Arnold  had  him  arrested  and 
put  on  trial  for  "treason.”  Near  the  close  of  the  war, 
suspicion  was  again  strongly  directed  toward  Mulligan, 
and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  related,  "a  Tory  in  the  pay 
of  the  enemy  chased  him  down  Great  George’s  Street 
and  into  John  Street.  Mulligan  took  refuge  in  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  Masons  met  and  burst  into  the  room  as 
the  lodge  was  in  session,  with  the  Tory  after  him  in  hot 
pursuit.  The  Tory  was  also  a  member  of  the  Order,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  desist,  and  thus  the 
redoubtable  Mulligan  escaped  from  what  probably 
would  have  been  serious  consequences!”  Only  a  short 
time  after  this  exciting  incident,  Mulligan  was  signally 
honored  by  no  less  distinguished  a  Mason  than  Wash¬ 
ington  himself,  when,  on  Evacuation  Day,  November 
25,  1783,  after  the  victorious  American  troops  were 
reviewed  on  the  Bowling  Green,  he  took  breakfast  with 
the  Mulligan  family  at  their  home,  No.  23  Queen 
Street,  now  218  Pearl  Street. 
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AS  already  stated,  about  three  years  before  the  close 
.  of  the  war  Mulligan  lost  his  business  as  a  result  of 
his  imprisonment  by  the  traitor,  Arnold,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  hounding  of  him  by  the  military  authorities.  His 
fortunes  seem  to  have  varied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times,  and  after  his  release  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
by  his  brother,  Hugh,  which  is  the  probable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  statements  already  quoted  as  to  his  having 
been  "connected  with  the  house  of  Kortright  and  Com¬ 
pany.55  In  1783,  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  show 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at  number 
23  Queen  Street,  but  two  years  later  his  name  appeared 
in  a  list  of  "insolvent  debtors55  published  in  the  Packet. 
In  1786,  according  to  the  City  Directory,  he  was  again 
in  business  as  a  "merchant  taylor.55 

The  references  to  him  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
public  records  after  the  Revolution,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  that  he 
took  more  than  a  passive  interest  in  current  affairs  of 
the  City  and  State.  In  the  Manuscript  Department  of 
the  State  Library  at  Albany  there  is  on  file  a  document 
(No.  2403),  entitled  "Petition  to  the  Council  for  the 
Temporary  Government  of  the  State,  1783.”  It  bears 
the  signatures  of  ninety- three  citizens  of  New  York 
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styling  themselves  "the  Whig  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,”  who,  according  to  Rivington’s  Gazette  of 
October  io,  1783,  held  a  meeting  "at  Simmons’  Tavern 
in  New  York,”  at  which  James  Duane  presided.  Some 
of  the  signers  of  this  document  were: 

Hercules  Mulligan  Edward  Fleming 

James  Duane  Hugh  Hughes 

"Patt”  Dennis  Peter  Hughes 

John  Keating 


Another  interesting  document  in  the  State  Library 
(No.  2405)  is  a  "Petition  for  Confirmation  of  Certain 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Parish,”  which  was 
"read  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House”  on  February  24,  1784,  and  duly  approved  by 
the  Legislature.  Among  the  twenty  Vestrymen  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  Petition  appears  the  name  of  Hercules 
Mulligan,  and  there  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  books 
recording  his  appointment  as  Vestryman  on  April  17, 
1784.  Among  the  signers  to  this  Petition  were: 


John  Conway 
"Patt”  Dennis 
John  Fleming 
Peter  Hughes 


William  Leary 
Patrick  McDavitt 
William  Mooney 
Edward  Phelan 


There  is  also  at  the  State  Library  a  "Petition  of  the 
Old  Vestry  and  their  Friends  for  the  Endowment  of 
a  Separate  Church,”  dated  February  28,  1784,  which 
was  read  in  the  Senate  on  March  5  th  of  that  year.  It 
is  comprised  of  six  separate  documents,  numbered  2406 
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to  2411  inclusive,  and  among  the  citizens  of  New  York 
who  signed  it  we  find 


Robert  Carr 
John  Fleming 
Anthony  Ford 
John  Healy 
Philip  Kearney 
Thomas  Lowrey 
Thomas  Lynch 
William  McCarter 
John  McClenahan 
Robert  McCormick 


Benjamin  McDowell 
Hugh  McDowell 
Robert  McGinnis 
William  McGinnis 
John  McKenahan 
John  McKenny 
Daniel  McNeil 
Edward  Mooney 
William  Mooney 
James  Moore 


Michael  Moore 
Thomas  Moore 
Richard  Mulheran 
Hercules  Mulligan 
Thomas  C.  Murphy 
Michael  T.  Reiley 
Thomas  Roach 
Miles  Sherbrooke 
Oliver  Templeton 
Thomas  Welsh 


In  accordance  with  this  request,  the  Legislature  on 
April  1 7,  1784,  passed  "An  Act  for  making  such  Altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
Church  as  to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State.”  Paragraph  No.  4  of  the  Act  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  James  Duane  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  be 
the  present  Church- Wardens  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  that 
Anthony  Griffiths,  Hercules  Mulligan,  Marinus  Willet,  John  Stevens, 
Robert  Troup,  Thomas  Tucker,  Joshua  Sands,  Richard  Morris, 
Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris,  Isaac  Sears,  Daniel  Dunscomb,  William 
Bedlow,  William  Duer,  John  Rutherford,  Anthony  Lispenard, 
Thomas  Grennell,  William  Mercier,  Thomas  Tillotson  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Miller  be  the  Vestrymen  of  said  Corporation.” 


Dr.  William  Berrian  125  says  that  Hercules  Mulligan 
served  as  Vestryman  until  1788;  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in 
his  church  history,126  says  he  served  "from  1784  to 

125  Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity  Church ;  New  York,  1847. 

120  History  of  the  Varish  of  Trinity  Church ;  New  York,  1898. 
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1787”  but  a  "List  of  Vestrymen  in  Succession  at 
Trinity  Church,”  which  I  have  examined  at  the  office 
of  the  Corporation,  indicates  that  Mulligan  was  elected 
for  the  term  "1784  to  1786”  only,  and  there  is  no  entry 
in  the  vestry  books  showing  that  he  served  for  a  second 
term.  Onderdonk,  the  New  York  historian,  also  men¬ 
tions  Hercules  Mulligan  as  one  of  "the  well-known  and 
honored  citizens  of  New  York  who  were  Vestrymen 
of  Trinity  Church  in  1784.”  127 

As  Vestryman  of  Trinity,  he  took  part  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  education  of  a  church  choir.  The  lack  of  ap¬ 
propriate  instrumental  and  vocal  music  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  by  the  Vestry,  and  in  1785  we  find 
Hercules  Mulligan  bringing  the  matter  to  a  head  by 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Vestry,  "to  establish  a  school  of  church  music  where 
the  younger  members  of  the  congregation  could  be 
trained  by  a  professional  instructor.”  A  committee  of 
citizens  of  various  denominations  was  formed,  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
and  the  New  York  Vacket  of  January  8,  1786,  pub¬ 
lished  an  address,  "To  the  Lovers  of  Church  Music,” 
signed  by  fifteen  prominent  citizens,  one  of  whom  was 
Hercules  Mulligan.  This  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  competent  choirs,  not  only  in  Trinity  but  in  several 
other  New  York  churches.  In  1799,  Hercules  Mulligan 
is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  "The  Uranian  Society  for 

127  New  York  City  in  Olden  Times,  by  Henry  Onderdonk;  p.  71. 
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the  improvement  of  Church  Music,”  128  and  in  view  of 
the  report  in  the  Packet  above  referred  to,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  member  before  that  time. 

In  1772  Hercules  Mulligan  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  "The  Marine  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,”  organized  in  1769  "for  the  relief  of  distressed 
shipmasters  or  their  widows  and  children,”  and  "for 
the  promotion  of  maritime  knowledge.”  Here  again  we 
find  him  in  distinguished  company,  since  some  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  New  York  were  members  of  the 
society,  and  in  1783  General  Washington  and  George 
Clinton  were  elected  to  honorary  membership.  In  that 
year  Captain  Thomas  Roach,  an  Irishman,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  society,  and  in  1792  Thomas 
Roach  was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick.  Three  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Marine  Society  were  Thomas  Doran,  Patrick  Dennis 
and  Myles  Sherbrooke,  all  natives  of  Ireland,  and  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  newspapers  show  that  for  many 
years  the  society  met  "at  the  house  of  Captain  Thomas 
Doran  in  Water  Street,”  and  after  his  death  "at  the 
Widow  Doran’s.”  The  roster  of  this  society  is  an  object 
lesson  to  those  who  entertain  the  idea  that  no  Irish  came 
to  New  York  before  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  regular 
membership  was  comprised  of  masters  of  vessels  plying 
out  of  New  York  and  merchants  engaged  in  commerce 

128  The  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1799  shows  that  Peter  Conrey,  a  New  York 
Alderman,  was  president  of  the  Uranian  Society  at  this  time. 
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in  this  City,  and  in  its  oldest  existing  list  of  members 
we  find  a  number  of  Irish  merchants  and  sea-captains. 


Name  Year  admitted 

Name  Year  admitted 

William  Adair . 

. . .177° 

Michael  Flynn . 

. . .1794 

Bartholomew  Barnwell 

. . . 1788 

John  Gillis . 

. . .1773 

George  Barnwell  . 

. . . 1780 

Nathaniel  Haley . 

. . . 1792 

Richard  Blake  . 

• • • 1772 

Walter  Haley . 

. . . 1786 

John  Brandon  . 

• • • 1777 

John  Hanifen  . 

. . . 1800 

Thomas  Buckley . 

. . . 1801 

John  Healy  . 

. . .1770 

John  Butler . 

. . . 1782 

Archibald  M.  Kearney. 

. . . 1806 

Thomas  Butler . 

. . . 1782 

Samuel  Kelly . 

. . . 1782 

William  Butler  . 

• • -I772 

Patrick  Kennan . 

. . .1791 

John  Byrne  . 

•  •  •  W73 

James  Kennedy . 

. . . 1806 

Peter  Cargill  . 

• • • I774 

Thomas  Kennedy . 

. . .1770 

Thomas  Carberry  .  .  .  . 

. . .1788 

William  Kennedy  .... 

. . . 1774 

John  Casey  . 

. . . 1782 

Jeremiah  King . 

. . .1792 

Fleming  Colgan . 

. . . 1770 

Francis  Lynch . 

. . .1793 

John  Connor . 

• • -1773 

William  McAdam  .... 

. . .1772 

James  Croker . 

. . . 1782 

George  McAvoy  . 

. . .1773 

Thomas  Cunningham  . 

• • -1773 

Andrew  McCormick  .  . 

. . . 1780 

Patrick  Dennis  . 

. . . 1770 

William  McCormick  .  . 

. . . 1800 

James  Devereaux . 

• • *1771 

Hugh  McCreedy . 

. . . 1774 

Joseph  Dillon . 

•  •  •  1 772 

Bernard  McDavitt  .... 

• • • 1773 

Simon  Donnell . 

.  .  .  1780 

Charles  McDonald  .... 

. . .1775 

Thomas  Doran . 

• . . 1770 

Robert  McEaver . 

...1787 

John  Duffey  . 

• • • *794 

James  McEvers  . 

. . .1791 

Thomas  Duggan . 

. . . 1782 

James  McEwen  . 

. . . 1780 

Robert  Dunlevy  . 

. . . 1801 

Neil  McHenry . 

. .  .  1786 

Henry  Ennis  . 

. . . 1781 

Edward  McKellar  .... 

. . .1775 

Edmond  Fanning . 

. .  .1796 

Thomas  McKenny  .... 

. . . 1781 

Henry  Fanning . 

• . . 1797 

John  McNeil . 

. . . 1780 

Nathaniel  Fanning  .  .  . 

• •  i79i 

George  McSweeney  .  .  . 

. . .1791 

Richard  Fanning . 

• • • 1794 

Nicholas  Moran  . 

. . . 1802 

Joshua  Farrell  . 

. . . 1800 

John  Mulholland . 

. . .1789 

William  Fitzpatrick  .  . 

. . .1798 

James  Murphy . 

. . . 1797 
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Name  Year  admitted  Name  Year  admitted 

Peter  Murphy  . 1798  John  Reardon  .  .  .  . 1780 

Anthony  Neill . 1789  Isaac  Riley . 179 5 

James  Neill  . 1794  Patrick  Roach . 1798 

Terence  O’Brien  . *799  Thomas  Roach . *77* 

John  O’Bryan  . 179 2  Myles  Sherbrooke . 1770 

Thomas  O’Bryan . *794  Dennis  Sinnot  . *787 

John  O’Connor . *795  John  Welch . *77* 


Name 

Michael  Boyle 
John  Cockran 
Michael  Connor 
James  Constable 
William  Constable 
William  Cunningham  ....  1777 


John  Davan . *773 

James  Duane . *785 

Hugh  Gaine . *77* 

John  Gilliland . 1773 

John  Keefe . . 

Henry  Kelly  . 177 1 

John  Kelly . 1780 

Samuel  Loudon . *79* 

Dominick  Lynch . 1788 

Thomas  Lynch  . *772 


N ame  Y ear  admitted 

John  McAdams . *778 

Alexander  McComb  . 1788 

Daniel  McCormick . *77° 

Patrick  McDavitt . *77* 

Charles  McEvers . *77° 

John  McKenny  . *773 

Dennis  McReady . *773 

John  McVickar . . 

Cooke  Mulligan . 1772 

Hercules  Mulligan . *77 2 

Daniel  Neil  . *772 

Carlisle  Pollock . — 

David  Reedy . *79* 

Cornelius  Ryan . *77  6 

Oliver  Templeton . . . 

Hugh  Wallace . *77° 


ON  THE  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  ROLL 

Year  admitted 
. *79* 

. *772 

1791 

1791 


In  1776,  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  an  association, 
called  "The  New  York  Society  for  Employing  the  in¬ 
dustrious  Poor  and  promoting  Manufactory,”  organized 
by  a  number  of  merchants.  An  unconfirmed  tradition 
in  the  family  also  says  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  organized 
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in  New  York  on  March  17,  1784,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  verify  this  from  the  records  of  the  society,  because 
of  their  destruction  in  a  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
New  York  in  the  year  1835.  But,  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  the  tradition  is  correct,  since  there  are  indications 
that  Daniel  McCormick,  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  society,  had  close  business  relations  with  Hugh 
Mulligan,  and  several  of  those  known  to  have  been  on 
its  earliest  membership  roll  were  among  Hercules’  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  associates. 

In  1786,  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  the 
"Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves  in 
the  City  of  New  York,”  founded  by  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  of  which  John  Jay  was  president,  and  John 
Keefe,129  a  leading  lawyer,  and  who  in  1790  became  a 
"Justice  for  Trial  for  Civil  Causes,”  was  secretary.130 
At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  held  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Coffee  House,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  Memorial 
on  the  subject  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  Packet  of  March  13,  1786, 
there  is  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  and  the  names  of  its 
signers.  In  referring  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the 
subscribers  said  that  "although  free  by  the  laws  of  God, 
they  are  held  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  State”;  they 
pointed  out  "with  pain  and  regret  the  miseries  which 

129  See  New  York  City  Directory  for  the  year  1786.  Also  Greenleaf’s  New 
York  Journal  and  Weekly  Register  of  May  24,  1787. 

130  In  a  long  article  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  16, 
1787,  Hercules  Mulligan,  John  Keefe  and  William  Keefe  were  listed  as  members 
of  the  society;  and  in  a  report  in  the  same  paper  on  May  30,  1787,  John  Duffy 
was  so  listed. 
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those  unhappy  people  experience  from  the  practice  of 
exporting  them  like  cattle  and  other  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States,”  and 
they  pleaded  strongly  with  the  Legislature  "to  prohibit 
a  commerce  so  repugnant  to  humanity  and  so  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  liberality  and  justice  which  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  free  and  enlightened  people.”  A  large  number 
of  citizens  joined  in  this  Memorial,  and  among  its  signa¬ 
tories,  besides  Hercules  Mulligan,  are  noted  such  names 


Alexander  Hamilton 
John  Jay 
James  Duane 
Nicholas  Fish 
John  Lamb 
William  Constable 
Richard  Varick 
Henry  Rutgers 
Robert  Benson 


Nicholas  Romaine 
Henry  Remsen 
Cornelius  Roosevelt 
John  Cortlandt 
Wiliam  Depeyster 
Samuel  Ogden 
Marinus  Willet 
James  Beekman 
Samuel  Loudon 


and  many  others,  all  of  them  conspicuous  figures  in 
New  York  history.  Seven  members  of  the  Livingston 
family  also  signed  this  Memorial,  and  that  Hercules 
Mulligan’s  friends  were  men  of  that  stamp,  we  may 
judge  from  an  account  of  a  controversy  in  the  year 
1785  between  Brockholst  Livingston  131  and  one  Abra¬ 
ham  Smith. 

During  the  trial  of  a  suit  in  the  County  Court, 

131  Brockholst  Livingston  was  a  son  of  Governor  William  Livingston  of  New 
Jersey  and  grandson  of  Philip,  Second  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County.  He  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  made  a 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1802  and  in  1806  he  became  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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Smith’s  father,  a  New  York  lawyer,  was  accused  of 
"interfering  in  a  non-professional  manner”  with  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston.  A  bitter  altercation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Livingston  and  Smith  at  the  Merchants’  Coffee 
House,  which  created  a  considerable  furore,  and  the 
former  announced  through  the  Daily  Advertiser  that 
"this  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  reminding  the  public 
of  a  trait  in  this  young  man’s  character,  which,  but  for 
his  impertinent  behaviour,  might  in  time  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion.”  It  appears  that  Smith  had  pretended 
to  sympathize  with  the  patriot  cause,  and  in  the  year 
1779  he  approached  Baron  Steuben  and  represented 
himself  as  a  sufferer  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  that 
he  wished  to  attach  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  staff.  Steuben  accepted  his  professions  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  although  Smith’s  real  purpose  was  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  enemy,  and  when  his  object  was 
accomplished  he  deserted  the  patriot  army  and  joined 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  traitor,  Arnold.  These 
facts  were  generally  unknown  to  the  public  and  Living¬ 
ston  determined  "to*  make  a  complete  exposure  of 
Smith’s  conduct,”  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  called 
on  "his  friends,  Morgan  Lewis,132  Baron  Steuben  133  and 
Hercules  Mulligan,  to  testify  to  their  knowledge  of 
Smith’s  actions  during  the  Revolutionary  War.”  The 

132  Morgan  Lewis  was  a  prominent  lawyer  at  this  time.  In  1792  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  in  1804  Governor  of  the 
State. 

133  Baron  Steuben  was  Commander  of  Artillery  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 
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Daily  Advertiser  of  October  4,  1785,  published  a  long 
statement  of  the  case  from  Livingston,  appended  to 
which  were  statements  signed  by  Lewis,  Steuben  and 
Mulligan,  certifying  to  the  character  of  Smith.  Mulli¬ 
gan’s  testimony  was  as  to  his  " 'having  seen  Smith  in  the 
City  dressed  in  the  uniform  worn  by  Arnold’s  Corps” 
and  that  "Smith  made  no  secret  of  his  being  an  officer 
with  said  Corps.” 

In  official  papers  relating  to  the  historic  controversy 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  between  New  York 
and  the  District  of  Vermont,  over  land  grants  and 
boundaries,  which  appear  in  the  "Records  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont,”  Hercules 
Mulligan  is  also  mentioned.  With  John  Jay,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Marinus  Willett,  Robert  Troup,  Hugh  Gaine, 
Henry  Remsen,  Nicholas  Cruger,  Frederick  Rhine¬ 
lander,  John  Kelly  134  and  others  he  was  interested  in 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  granted  to 
them  by  the  Province  of  New  York,  but  the  title  to 
which  was  disputed  by  Vermont.  On  February  23,  1789, 
Mulligan  joined  with  the  other  grantees  in  a  Memorial 
to  the  Legislature  praying  for  the  appointment  of 
"Commissioners  with  full  power  to  treat  of  and  agree 
to  the  independence  of  that  District”  (Vermont) , 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  Act  in  October, 
1790,  under  which  Vermont  was  to  pay  these  claimants 

134  John  Kelly  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  “an  Irishman  of  ability  and  standing” 
(Hall’s  History  of  Eastern  Vermont ). 
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a  sum  of  $30,000.  to  reimburse  them  for  their  rights 
and  interests  in  said  lands.135 

In  1798,  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  a  benev¬ 
olent  and  provident  organization  called  "The  General 
Society  of  Tradesmen  and  Mechanics,55  incorporated 
under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  March,  1792.  Among 
his  fellow  members,  we  find 


James  Byrne 
John  Connor 
Peter  Conrey 
John  Cummings 
John  Cunningham 
Richard  Cunningham 
James  Duffy 
John  Fitzpatrick 
Benjamin  Gallaher 
John  Gilmore 
James  Hayes 


Francis  Lynch 
Joseph  Lyons 
Walter  McBride 
Peter  McCartey 
John  McComb 
George  McCoy 
James  McCullen 
Andrew  McCready 
Dennis  McCready 
James  McCready 
Robert  McDowel 
Peter  McEachern 


John  McGowan 
William  McKenny 
Nicholas  Meade 
William  Mooney 
William  Mooney  (2) 
James  Moore 
John  Moore 
William  Rutledge 
Thomas  Ryan 
Benjamin  Sullivan 
Michael  White 


135  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  448;  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1875.  See  also  Hall’s  History  of  Eastern  Vermont;  Vol. 
II,  p.  604. 
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AS  is  to  be  expected  of  an  Irishman,  Mulligan  was  ac- 
.  tive  in  New  York  politics  of  the  post-Re  volution¬ 
ary  period,  having  been  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  "Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order,”  and 
for  many  years  he  and  his  son,  John  W.  Mulligan,  were 
in  opposite  camps  in  the  field  of  politics.  At  first,  the 
Tammany  Society  drew  largely  from  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  which  organization,  after  the  establishment  of 
peace,  having  accomplished  its  object,  went  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Most  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Society  had 
been  on  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ence,  of  which  Hercules  Mulligan  was  a  member  in  1775, 
and,  in  fact,  the  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  was 
sometimes  called  "The  Sons  of  Saint  Tammany.”  The 
constitution  of  the  Tammany  Society  shows  that  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan  was  among  the  signatories,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  papers  also  indicate  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  William  Mooney  whom  history  credits  as  the  founder 
of  the  organization.  Mooney  was  an  ardent  member  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  a  New  York  historian  refers 
to  him  as  "a  violent  Liberty  Boy.”  136  He  was  the  first 
Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  which  was 

136  Goodwin’s  Historic  New  York ;  Vol.  2,  p.  52.  Mooney’s  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  newspapers  show  that  he  was  an  importer  of  rugs,  carpets,  furni¬ 
ture  and  household  goods,  with  a  shop  at  23  Nassau  Street. 
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formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  then  at  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets,  on  May  12,  1789,  or  about  two  weeks 
after  Washington  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States.  Benjamin  Strong, 
whose  sister,  Charlotte,  married  Hercules  Mulligan’s 
son,  William  C.,  was  secretary  of  the  society  in  1792. 
In  February,  1808,  Mulligan  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Tammany  Society,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  the  interment  of  the  relics  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  seamen  who  perished  on  board 
the  prison  ship,  Jersey ,  in  New  York  harbor,  and  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  monument  (April 
13,  1808),  he  marched  in  the  great  procession  of  the 
citizens  through  the  streets  of  New  York. 

It  is  noted  that  in  none  of  the  accounts  herein  quoted 
the  place  where  Washington  breakfasted  with  the  Mul¬ 
ligan  family  on  November  25,  1783,  is  mentioned. 
However,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  their 
home  at  that  time  was  at  number  23  Queen  Street,  and 
Joseph  A.  Scoville,  one  of  the  accepted  authorities  on 
New  York  history,  in  his  Old  Merchants  of  New 
York,137  says  that  "Mulligan  lived  during  the  war  at  23 
Queen  Street,  only  a  few  doors  from  Pine,”  then  known 
as  "King,”  and  that  "he  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 

137  Scoville  wrote  under  the  pseudonym,  "Walter  Barrett.”  He  was  City  Clerk 
for  many  years  and  his  work  exhibits  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  events  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  leading  families  and  business  men  of  the  City.  He  was  also  a  personal 
friend  of  Hercules  Mulligan’s  sons,  John  W.  and  William  C.  Mulligan.  His  great 
work  was  published  in  four  volumes  in  New  York  between  1864  and  1866. 
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merchant  tailors  in  his  day/’  Rivington’s  Gazette  of 
November  15,  1783,  carried  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment:  "To  be  Sold.  A  House,  number  20  New  Street, 
next  to  the  corner  of  Wall  Street;  an  indisputable  title 
will  be  given.  Enquire  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  number 
23  Queen  Street.”  The  New  York  Packet  and  Daily 
Advertiser  of  November  20,  1783,  also  published  this 
advertisement:  "I  intend  to  sail  for  England  in  a  few 
days;  therefore  request  all  those  indebted  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  payment  to  Mr.  Hercules  Mulligan,  No.  23 
Queen  Street,  or  to  Mrs.  Mary  Quain,  57  Cherry  Street, 
they  being  authorized  to  receive  the  same.  And  all  those 
who  have  any  demands  will  please  to  call  immediately 
for  payment  at  number  57  Cherry  Street.  Thomas 
Quain.” 

Since  it  is  thus  shown  that  Mulligan’s  home  was  at 
23  Queen  Street  on  November  20,  1783,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  lived  there  on  Evacuation  Day,  five  days 
later.  At  that  time  the  present  Pearl  Street  was  known 
as  "Pearl”  from  State  to  Broad  only;  from  Broad  to 
Wall  it  was  called  "Dock  Street,”  and  from  Wall  to 
Chatham,  where  it  ended,  it  was  called  "Queen.”  After 
the  war,  the  City  Fathers  eliminated  from  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  our  streets  all  names  savoring  of  royalty.  Thus, 
all  such  names  as  "Queen,”  "King”  and  "Crown”  were 
discontinued  and  the  three  streets  first  mentioned — 
which  were  really,  as  they  are  now,  one  continuous 
thoroughfare — were  amalgamated  into  the  present  name 
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of  Pearl  Street.138  Queen  Street  began  at  Wall,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  real  estate  records,  the  northerly  corners 
of  Wall  and  Queen  seem  to  have  followed  the  same  line 
then  that  they  do  now;  so  that,  accepting  Scoville’s 
statement  that  Mulligan’s  home  was  "only  a  few  doors 
from  Pine,”  we  are  able  to  identify  23  Queen  Street  as 
on  the  present  Pearl  Street  block,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Pine  Street. 

The  records  of  the  Tax  Department  and  of  the  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  office  afford  a  means  of  identifying  the  location 
of  Hercules  Mulligan’s  home.  The  oldest  existing  tax 
record  is  the  assessment  roll  of  the  year  1789.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Wards,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  assessed  the  street  numbers  are  given,  and  that 
portion  of  Queen  Street  between  numbers  1  and  30 
is  shown  as  in  the  East  Ward.  According  to  the  "certifi¬ 
cate  of  Daniel  McCormick,139  Assessor  for  the  East 

188  Queen  and  King  were  changed  to  Pearl  and  Pine  Streets  respectively  in 
1794.  In  the  New  York  Minerva  of  December  19,  1794,  a  tory  citizen  made 
a  violent  protest  against  the  change  and  although  he  took  his  protest  before  the 
Common  Council  it  was  of  no  avail. 

189  In  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  a  striking  fact  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  author  is  the  frequency  with  which  Irish-named  residents  of 
the  City  are  met  with  in  the  records  and  old  newspapers.  The  records  of  deeds 
and  conveyances  at  the  Register’s  Office  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 
contain  upwards  of  750  legal  instruments  executed  prior  to  the  year  1800,  mostly 
covering  transactions  in  real  estate,  in  which  people  of  Irish  names  were  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  either  as  grantors  or  grantees.  And  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  year  1779  were  seven  New  York  merchants  who  were 
natives  of  Ireland  (see  Colonial  Records  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  1768-1784,  by  John  Austin  Stevens;  N.  Y.,  1867).  No  New  York  his¬ 
torian  has  considered  these  facts  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  even  pass¬ 
ing  mention,  and  thus  they  have  led  readers  of  history  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  this  City  were  people  of  English  and  Dutch  descent.  The 
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Ward,”  the  house  known  as  number  23  Queen  Street 
was  then  owned  by  Francis  Moyoning  and  on  the  1791 
tax  book  the  property  was  again  assessed  to  Moyoning, 
with  Francis  Bassett  recorded  as  the  occupant  of  the 
premises.  The  records  of  conveyances  show  no  transfer 
of  the  property  from  Moyoning,  but  at  the  Surrogate’s 
Office  140  there  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  "Frances  Moyon,” 
dated  July  2,  1792,  under  which  she  bequeathed  to  her 
"kind  and  affectionate  friend,  Francis  Bassett  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Pewter er,”  her  house  and  lot  "in 
which  he  and  I  now  live,”  and  which  is  described  in  the 
will  as  "on  the  south  easterly  side  of  Queen  Street.” 

While  there  are  no  lot  numbers  shown  on  the  tax 
books  of  this  period,  the  records  indicate  that  the  house 
numbers  on  Queen  Street  ran  consecutively,  beginning 
with  the  first  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall, 
and  running  to  the  northerly  end  of  the  street,  thence 
down  the  west  side,  not  as  at  the  present  time  with  the 
odd  numbers  on  one  side  and  the  even  numbers  on  the 
opposite  side.  So  that,  in  those  days  we  had  what  now 
seems  a  curious  situation  as  to  street  numbers,  namely 
that  number  20  Queen,  for  example,  was  directly  oppo¬ 
site  238  on  the  same  street.  This  I  have  verified  in  other 
ways.  The  "Fly  Market,”  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of 
the  district,  which  was  on  Queen  Street  just  north  of 

Daniel  McCormick  above  mentioned  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  for  many  years 
was  a  leading  New  York  merchant.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick  on  its  foundation  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1784. 

140  Liber  42,  p.  331. 
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Maiden  Lane,  was  much  used  in  advertisements  of  busi-" 

\ 

ness  houses  in  the  neighborhood  to  bring  to  the  attention  j 
of  the  public  the  location  of  the  advertisers’  premises. 
For  instance,  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the  New, 
York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  in  1778  which  said 
that  22  Queen  Street,  on  the  east  side,  was  "near  the 
Fly  Market,”  while  an  advertisement  in  the  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette  in  the  year  1780  said  that  number  208  Queen,  on 
the  west  side,  was  "opposite  the  Fly  Market.” 

On  referring  these  facts  to  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company,  for  verification,  they  inform  me  that 
old  No.  23  Queen  Street  is  the  present  No.  218  Pearl 
Street.  It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an  established 
fact  that  the  present  218  Pearl  Street  is  the  spot  where 
the  home  of  Hercules  Mulligan  stood  and  where  the 
immortal  Washington  breakfasted  with  his  faithful 
Irish  friend,  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day  in 
American  history  when  this  country  cast  off  the  British 
yoke  for  all  time. 

This  part  of  the  City  was  originally  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  residential  quarters  and  it  remained  so  for  some 
years  after  the  Revolution.  Queen  was  then  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  street  from  what  it  is  today.  The  tnoroughfare 
that  is  now  covered  by  the  noisy  Elevated  railroad  and 
which  is  mostly  given  up  to  businesses  carried  on  in  old 
buildings  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  was  then  lined  with 
shade  trees  and  on  part  of  its  route  were  the  residences 
of  some  of  New  York’s  leading  citizens.  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Lamb,  the  New  York  historian,  tells  about  "the  fine 
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homes  in  Dock  Street,  the  southern  part  of  Queen,  quite 
pretentious  in  appearance,  with  deep  balconies  overlook¬ 
ing  the  bay,”  and  that  "the  lower  part  of  Queen  Street 
was  dotted  with  elegant-looking  mansions  and  shaded 
with  fine  trees.  This  street  was  built  up  much  earlier 
than  Broadway  and  some  of  its  houses  stood  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century.”  The  old  Depeyster  mansion  on 
Queen  Street  she  points  out  as  an  example,  with  "its 
grounds  covering  a  block  or  more,  with  coach  house 
and  stable  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  same  street,  not  far 
away,  was  the  town  house  of  Andrew  Elliot,  Collector 
of  the  Port,  and  the  City  home  of  the  Brevoorts,  with 
its  lilies  and  roses  in  the  front  yard.”  The  house  which 
occupied  the  present  number  168  Pearl  Street,  on  the 
block  below  23  Queen,  in  1789,  is  described  by  Mrs. 
Lamb  as  "an  elegant  old  mansion,”  and  "it  was  here 
that  Governor  George  Clinton  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  our  first  President  and  where  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  President-elect,  and  the  Committee  by  whom  he 
was  received  dined  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1789,  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  Mount  Vernon.”  141 
Shortly  after  that  date,  Washington  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  nearby,  at  the  Walter  Franklin  house  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Cherry  and  Pearl  Streets. 

The  Mulligans  were  neighbors  of  some  famous  New 
Yorkers.  At  27  Queen  Street  in  1783  was  the  home  of 
William  Bayard;  three  years  later  Abraham  Brevoort 
was  at  26  Queen,  and  the  famous  Isaac  Sears  was  at  30 


141  Magazine  of  American  History;  Vol.  XXI,  No.  3. 
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Queen.  Edward  and  William  Laight  were  on  Queen 
Street  near  Maiden  Lane  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  the  residences  of  Lewis  Ogden,  Peter  Mc- 
Dougall,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  James  Barclay,  the  Ludlows 
and  Bleeckers,  and  Peter  Goelet  kept  "at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Key”  nearby  at  48  Hanover  Square,  Aaron  Burr 
once  lived  at  number  10  Cedar  Street,  and  in  William, 
the  nearest  parallel  street  to  Queen,  some  time  later, 
were  the  homes  of  Lafayette  and  Washington  Irving.  In 
1786,  Jacob  Astor  advertised  his  musical  instrument 
store  at  81  Queen  Street,  while  Richard  Varick,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  City, 
lived  at  number  1 1  Queen,  and  further  down  on  Dock 
Street,  the  continuation  of  Queen  Street,  were  the  hand¬ 
some  residences  of  Hugh  and  Alexander  Wallace,  both 
natives  of  Ireland.  They  were  merchants  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  we  are  told  "the  mansion  of  Hugh  Wallace 
was  the  resort  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Province 
and  his  manner  of  life  was  costly  and  elegant.”  142  The 
home  of  the  famous  Walton  family  in  1772  was  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Queen  Streets,  "the  magnificence 
of  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Stamp  Act.”  143 

However,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  to  admire  in 
the  plan  of  some  of  the  City’s  streets  and  highways  in 
those  days,  and  some  announcements  in  the  newspapers 
indicate  that  fashionable  private  residences,  merchants’ 

142  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

143  Historical  Guide  to  New  York  City,  by  Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  published  by 
the  City  History  Club. 
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stores,  lawyers’  offices  and  mechanics’  workshops  ranged 
along  in  unseemly  juxtaposition.  The  principal  streets 
were  Pearl  and  Queen,  as  well  as  Great  Georges’  Street, 
or  "The  Broad  Way”  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  and 
from  which  our  main  artery  since  took  its  name.  "The 
Broad  Way”  had  well-shaded  sidewalks  and  there  were 
several  fine  residences  of  notable  New  York  families 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  street  that  is  now  lined  with 
"skyscrapers.”  From  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  as  far  up  as  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  gardens 
were  laid  out  on  the  slope  which  ended  on  a  sandy  beach, 
and  the  street  commanded  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
town  and  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  cross  streets,  from 
the  present  City  Hall  Park  to  the  Battery,  the  merchants 
lived  over  their  shops,  though  on  John,  Fulton,  Beek- 
man,  Gold  and  Cliff  Streets  east  of  Broadway,  there 
were  also  many  private  residences.  What  a  remarkable 
transformation  to  the  present  condition  of  these  streets! 

In  the  Packet  of  November  21,  1788,  and  in  five  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues  of  the  paper  there  was  an  advertisement 
by  Mulligan’s  attorney  requesting  "all  persons  having 
any  demands  against  Hercules  Mulligan,  either  by  bond, 
note  or  book  debt,  to  deliver  their  respective  accounts 
properly  attested  to  Edward  Dunscomb  144  at  number 
45  Maiden  Lane.”  The  same  paper  of  May  1,  1789,  con¬ 
tained  an  announcement  by  "Hercules  Mulligan,  one  of 
the  petitioning  creditors  of  Dennis  Lott,”  giving  notice 

144  Edward  Dunscomb  was  a  lawyer  and  was  Hercules  Mulligan’s  brother- 
in-law. 
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“to  all  creditors  of  Dennis  Lott  of  Flat  Bush  in  Kings 
County,  Yeoman,  an  insolvent  debtor,  that  they  shew 
cause  before  the  Honble  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Esqr.,  at  his 
Chambers  in  Crown  Street,  before  the  15  th,  of  May 
next,  why  an  assignment  of  said  insolvent’s  estate  should 
not  be  made  and  the  said  insolvent  discharged.”  These 
advertisements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mulligan  was 
about  to  retire  from  business  at  that  time. 

However,  the  City  Directory  for  1789  and  1790  gives 
his  home  address  at  30  Golden  Hill  (John  Street),  later 
as  160  Broadway,  and  in  1792  and  for  some  time  after 
1800  he  lived  at  the  corner  of  Vesey  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  where  the  old  Astor  House  was  afterwards  erected. 
At  the  latter  address  he  also  had  some  distinguished 
neighbors,  for  only  one  door  from  the  corner  of  Vesey 
Street,  at  221  Broadway,  was  the  official  residence  of 
Aaron  Burr  when  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  223  Broadway  was  the  home  of  Edward  Living¬ 
ston,  then  Mayor  of  the  City.  He  was  one  of  the  guests 
invited  by  Mayor  Livingston  to  the  ceremonies  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  City  Hall 
on  May  2 6,  1803.  A  copy  of  an  illustration  is  here  repro¬ 
duced  from  Valentine’s  Manual ,  showing  Saint  Paul’s 
Chapel  and  the  neighborhood  of  Vesey  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way.  The  Museum  building  opposite,  that  is,  on  the 
corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  was  known  in 
Revolutionary  times  as  “Hampden  Hall,”  and  it  was 
here  that  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  had  their  headquarters 
after  1771.  It  was  the  scene  of  action  of  many  of  the 
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riots  and  public  disputes  which  characterized  that  era 
in  the  history  of  the  City.  Perhaps  nothing  can  give  us 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  appearance  and  extent  of  the 
little  City  was  at  this  time,  than  the  fact  that  there  was 
then  a  signboard  at  the  corner  of  Yesey  Street  and 
Broadway  bearing  the  inscription,  "Road  to  Albany,” 
and  at  the  opposite  side,  where  the  St.  Paul  building 
now  stands,  there  was  a  sign  pointing  out  to  the  traveler 
the  "Road  to  Boston!” 

Hercules  Mulligan  was  not  listed  in  the  City  Direc¬ 
tory  between  1803  and  1817,  but  during  the  next  three 
years  he  reappears  with  his  address  as  173  Fulton  Street. 
The  last  year  in  which  his  name  appears  in  the  Directory 
was  1820  at  27  Murray  Street  and  his  residence  at  280 
Bowery  Road,  so  I  assume  it  was  in  that  year  he  retired 
permanently  from  business,  having  been  then  eighty 
years  old.  The  Bowery  at  that  time  was  nothing  like  the 
busy  thoroughfare  that  it  became  in  later  years,  for 
while  there  were  plenty  of  shops  along  its  route,  there 
was  a  sort  of  suburban  picturesqueness  to  the  street, 
with  its  fine  old  trees,  shaded  residences  and  gardens 
stretching  back  to  the  river.  Now  its  vicinage  is  a  re¬ 
gion  of  narrow  streets  and  thousands  of  tenements, 
where  are  gathered  representatives  of  every  race  in 
Christendom  and  where  there  are  as  many  languages  and 
dialects  spoken  as  in  Continental  Europe!  Truly,  "Time 
is  the  great  architect  of  change!” 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  John  W.  Mulligan,  which  was  then  at 
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number  20  Cedar  Street.  Eighty-five  years  were  the 

i 

measure  of  his  days,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825, 
surrounded  by  his  sons  and  grandchildren,  the  old  patriot 
surrendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  To 
the  last  he  was  full  of  reminiscences  of  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  as  John  C.  Hamilton  writes,  "he  lived  long 
enough  to  speak  to  other  generations  of  his  friend,  the 
great  man  that  was  untimely  taken  away.”  In  the  New 
York  newspapers  of  the  time  there  are  no  obituary 
notices  of  his  death,  beyond  a  mere  announcement  of 
which  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  March  9th,  1825,  is  a  copy:  "Died  on  Friday 
morning,  in  the  85  th.  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Hercules  Mul¬ 
ligan.”  As  already  stated,  his  last  years  were  spent  in  the 
solitude  of  his  home  and,  doubtless,  having  passed  out 
of  the  memory  of  the  younger  generation,  he  belonged 
to  "the  forgotten  past,”  and  no  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  his  demise  by  the  newspapers.  This  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  readily  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  when 
he  first  settled  in  New  York  its  population  was  only 
9000,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death  it  was  i66,ooo.145 

145  Valentines  Manual  for  1845. 
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HUGH  MULLIGAN,  father  of  Hercules,  originally 
was  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  like  almost  all 
Catholics  in  America  at  that  period,  having  no  means  of 
practicing  their  religion,  in  course  of  time  they  associ¬ 
ated  themselves  with  other  churches.  Hercules  Mulligan 
became  an  Episcopalian  and  he  and  his  son,  John  W. 
Mulligan,  attended  Trinity  Church,  but  the  family  of 
his  second  son,  William  C.,  were  Presbyterians.  The  New 
York  colonial  records  contain  several  thousand  of  the 
most  distinctive  Irish  names  of  persons  who  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  Catholic  faith.  New  York  Catholics 
had  no  chance  to  practice  their  religion,  however,  until 
November,  1783,  after  the  British  evacuated  New 
York,146  and  in  these  liberal  times  it  is  curious  to  read 
how  John  Leary,  a  resident  of  Leary  Street 147  between 
1760  and  1772,  "used  to  make  the  trip  to  Philadelphia 
once  a  year  to  attend  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass!” 
Until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  while  the 
English  laws  were  in  force,  no  Catholic  clergymen  were 
allowed  to  officiate  in  this  Province  or  State,148  and  Wat- 

146  The  City  of  New  York  in  the  Year  of  Washington's  Inauguration,  by 
Thomas  E.  V.  Smith;  New  York,  1889. 

147  The  original  name  of  Cortlandt  Street. 

148  History  of  the  Churches  of  New  York,  by  Revd.  Jonathan  Greenleaf;  p. 
333- 
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son  in  referring  to  religions  in  New  York  in  colonial 
times,  says  "a  man  did  not  dare  avow  himself  a  Catholic; 
it  was  odious  and  a  chapel  then  would  have  been  pulled 
down.”  149  The  Catholic  Church  in  New  York  was  not 
incorporated  until  June  ioth,  1785,  and  its  first  pastor 
was  Revd.  Charles  Whelan,  an  Irish  Capuchin,  who  had 
served  as  a  Chaplain  in  Admiral  De  Grasse’s  fleet  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  recommended 
to  New  York  Catholics  by  General  Lafayette.150  * 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  also,  notwithstanding  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  that  prevails  among  historians  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  excluded  Catholics  from 
membership,  that  William  Mooney,  the  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  one  of  the  staunchest  "Liberty  Boys”  in 
New  York,  was  a  regular  communicant  at  Saint  Peter’s 
Catholic  Church  after  1785  and  in  1789  his  name  is 
listed  among  the  Vestrymen  of  that  Church.151  But, 

149  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  State  in  the  Olden  Times , 
by  John  F.  Watson;  p.  173. 

150  Bayley,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  York;  p.  5  6. 

*  Note:  At  first  New  York  Catholics  worshipped  in  a  little  building  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  near  the  North  River  between  Warren  and  Chambers  Streets,  but 
later  removed  to  a  carpenter  shop  on  the  site  of  the  present  Saint  Peter’s  Church 
in  Barclay  St.  which  was  erected  in  1786.  For  many  years  the  officiating  clergy  at 
Saint  Peter’s  were  Irishmen.  Father  Whelan  was  succeeded  by  Revd.  Andrew 
Nugent  in  1786,  with  Revd.  John  Connell,  an  Irish  Dominican,  as  assistant.  In 
1787,  Revd.  William  O’Brien  was  the  Pastor  and  Revd.  Nicholas  Burke  from 
1789  to  1793.  And  from  the  latter  year  down  to  1806,  its  Pastors  in  succes¬ 
sion  were  Revds.  Matthew  O’Brien,  Anthony  McMahon,  John  Byrne,  Dr.  Caffrey 
and  Matthias  Kelly. 

161  Some  of  his  fellow  Vestrymen  in  that  year  were  Dominick  Lynch,  George 
Barnewall,  Andrew  Morris,  John  Sullivan,  Charles  Neylon  and  Patrick  Farrell, 
and  down  to  18 11  there  are  over  twenty  Irish  names  on  the  list  of  Vestrymen 
of  Saint  Peter’s. 
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although  it  is  probable  Hercules  Mulligan  was  baptized 
in  Ireland  in  his  father’s  faith,  he  did  not  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  friend,  Mooney,  possibly  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  associated  with 
Trinity  Church. 

The  Sanders  family,  into  which  Hercules  Mulligan 
married,  had  a  vault  in  Trinity  churchyard,  and  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  Mrs.  Ann  Sanders  Livingston,  was  baptized 
in  the  first  church.  The  original  edifice  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1776,  and,  according  to  a  document 
in  the  handwriting  of  William  Mulligan,  son  of  Her¬ 
cules,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fanning,  his  great- 
granddaughter,  the  Sanders  vault  originally  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  church  on  the  Trinity  Place  or  west  side. 
Although  there  is  a  Mulligan  family  vault  in  Trinity 
churchyard,  Hercules’  remains  were  buried  in  the  Sand¬ 
ers  vault.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  edifice  was  enlarged, 
several  graves  and  vaults  were  covered  over  by  the  new 
addition  and  among  these  was  the  Sanders  vault.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  Sanders  vault  is  directly  under  the 
chancel  of  the  present  church,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  remains  of  the  American  Irish  patriot  rest  in 
this  spot  is  regarded  as  a  considerable  distinction. 

At  the  office  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation  there  is 
a  "Record  of  Burials,”  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones.  It  contains  records  of  the  burials  in 
Trinity  and  Saint  John’s  churchyards  of  ten  of  the  Mul¬ 
ligan  family,  among  them  the  wife  and  several  children 
of  Hercules,  and  the  entry  relating  to  his  wife  reads: 
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"i  826,  September  27,  Elizabeth  Mulligan,  aged  79 
years.”  In  the  "Record  of  Vaults”  at  Trinity  there  is  no 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Sanders’  vault,  but  on  a 
diagram  of  the  church  building  this  vault  is  shown  to  be 
under  the  chancel,  which  confirms  the  information 
furnished  by  Hercules  Mulligan’s  descendants  as  to  the 
present  location  of  the  vault.  I  am  informed  at  the 
Comptroller’s  office  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation  that 
when  this  record  was  begun  the  alterations  in  the  edifice 
had  already  been  made  and  the  vaults  covered  over, 
which  explains  why  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the 
vault  containing  Hercules  Mulligan’s  remains  is  not  now 
available.  An  entry  in  the  burial  register  of  Trinity 
Parish  indicates  that  Hercules  Mulligan  was  buried  "in 
St.  John’s,”  at  Hudson  and  Varick  Streets.  But  that 
entry  evidently  was  an  error,  since  the  record  as  to  his 
remains  having  been  placed  in  the  Sanders  vault  in 
Trinity  churchyard  was  made  by  his  son,  William. 

The  Mulligan  family  vault  is  on  the  Rector  Street 
side  of  the  churchyard.  Alongside  it  is  the  grave  of  Hugh 
Gaine,  the  Belfast  newspaperman  who  founded  the 
New  York  Mercury  in  1752,  and  only  ten  paces  behind 
it  is  the  grave  of  Hercules’  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church.  Game’s  grave  is  at  the  edge  of  the  pathway  on 
the  Rector  Street  side,  and  directly  opposite  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  path,  is  the  tomb  of  Robert  Fulton  of 
steamboat  fame,  whose  father  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny, 
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Ireland.  The  Mulligan  vault  is  covered  by  a  slab,  which, 
although  now  considerably  discolored  by  the  ravages 
of  time,  seems  to  have  been  originally  of  white  marble 
and  on  it  is  this  simple  inscription,  without  date: 

"WHALIE  152 
and 

MULLIGAN’S 

VAULT” 

In  this  famous  church,  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
from  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  world,  on 
the  same  level  with  some  of  the  distinguished  scions  of 
the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  the  graves 
of  men  and  women  who  were  famous  in  the  early  history 
of  the  American  Metropolis,  lie  the  remains  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Irish  patriot,  Hercules  Mulligan.  Nor  is  Hercules 
Mulligan  wanting  for  Irish  neighbors,  for  in  Trinity 
churchyard  are  several  slabs  and  headstones  bearing  old 
Irish  names.  Many  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  scat¬ 
tered  through  this  old  cemetery  are  not  now  decipher¬ 
able,  for  they  have  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  time  and 
are  gradually  crumbling  away,  but  from  such  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  as  are  readable,  may  be  noted  many  familiar 
Irish  names.153  In  some  instances,  the  place  of  nativity 
of  the  deceased  is  given  as  "Ireland,”  and  the  periods  of 
interment  run  from  as  early  as  1708  to  the  year  1820. 

152  This  “Whalie”  was  Hercules  Mulligan’s  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Whaly, 
who  was  a  native  of  Donegal,  Ireland.  He  was  sexton  of  Trinity  Church  for 
several  years. 

153  See  In  Old  New  York,  compiled  mainly  from  the  old  records  of  Trinity 
Church,  by  Michael  J.  O’Brien;  New  York,  1928. 
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In  the  " 'Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York,”  154  by  David  C.  Valentine,  there  is  a  copy 
of  a  poster  which  was  distributed  among  the  citizens  on 
November  24,  1783,  announcing  the  formation  and 
route  of  the  procession  held  on  the  first  Evacuation  Day, 
which  indicates  that  the  cavalcade,  after  proceeding 
through  the  Bowery,  passed  down  Queen  Street  to  the 
Battery.  A  writer  on  "Old  New  York”  refers  to  the 
morning  of  November  25,  1783,  as  "a  cold,  frosty,  but 
bright  and  brilliant  morning.”  No  mention  is  made  here 
of  the  incident  of  Washington’s  meeting  the  Mulligan 
family  at  table,  but  it  is  assumed,  that  when  he  reached 
the  Battery  he  returned  through  Queen  Street  to  the 
Mulligan  home  to  fill  an  appointment  for  breakfast, 
accompanied  probably  by  some  member  or  members  of 
his  staff.  The  chair  in  which  Washington  sat  at  the 
Mulligan  home  on  this  occasion  is  still  in  the  family,  to 
whom  it  has  come  down  from  William  Cooke  Mulligan 
to  his  son,  William,  and  thence  to  the  latter’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fanning,  its  present  custodian.  No  portrait  of  Her¬ 
cules  Mulligan  is  known  to  exist.  Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 
Lawrence  of  New  York,  a  descendant  of  Hercules 
through  his  son,  John  W.  Mulligan,  has  in  her  possession 
an  old  blue  dinner  plate,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  informs 
me  that  "this  plate  has  come  down  in  her  family  from 
the  wife  of  John  Mulligan,  the  grandson  of  Hercules, 
and  that  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  used  by  Washington 
at  the  Mulligan  home  during  the  Revolutionary  times.” 

154  Vol.  for  1861,  p.  475. 
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She  is  unable  to  assure  me,  however,  that  it  is  the  identi¬ 
cal  plate  which  Washington  used  on  the  occasion  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Chief  Justice  Shea  and  John  C.  Hamilton. 
However,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  about  it. 

These  mementos  have  been  handed  down  in  these 
families  from  generation  to  generation.  Besides  the 
"Washington  chair,”  the  Fanning  family  has  also  pre¬ 
served  many  other  memorials  of  the  past  which  have 
come  down  from  William  C.  Mulligan,  the  son  of  Her¬ 
cules,  among  them  an  ancient  bible  containing  entries 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  old  books,  portraits, 
letters,  genealogical  data,  and  other  mementos  which  a 
proud  old  family  usually  cherishes,  and  it  is  from  these 
interesting  fragments  of  an  intimate  private  family  rec¬ 
ord  that  some  of  the  details  of  this  sketch  have  been 
rescued.  One  of  the  interesting  items  in  this  collection  is 
a  bound  volume  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  DeWitt 
Clinton,  entitled:  "Tenth  Volume — Original  Minutes 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,155  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
on  the  trial  of  different  indictments,  from  the  2nd,  No¬ 
vember  1812  to  the  9th,  February  1813.”  It  bears  the 
inscription:  "Presented  to  John  W.  Mulligan  by  his 
friend,  C.  A.  Clinton.” 

This  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Hercules  Mulligan.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  more  competent  treatment  and  I 
wish  I  could  make  it  a  more  enduring  memorial  of  the 

155  De  Witt  Clinton  was  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  father,  Charles  Clinton,  was  an  immigrant  from  Longford,  Ireland,  to 
Orange  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1731. 
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virtues  and  usefulness  of  this  singular  character,  but  it 
is  only  as  good  as  my  limited  opportunities  for  research 
can  make  it.  Why  this  American-Irish  patriot  has  not 
been  accorded  a  place  either  in  the  histories  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  or  of  the  City  of  New  York  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  for  it  is  certain  that  less  deserving  histori¬ 
cal  characters  of  the  time  have  been  placed  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal  of  enduring  fame.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
details  of  his  career  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  historians,  for  in  gathering  the  materials  for 
their  work  they  necessarily  had  to  consult  the  same 
sources  of  information  that  I  have,  and  wherein,  as  I 
have  shown,  his  name  appears  as  an  associate  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Americans  of  his  time.  But,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  historians  of  the  Revolution  have  ig¬ 
nored  him,  Hercules  Mulligan’s  own  countrymen  are 
not  blameless,  for  it  is  a  sad  but  undeniable  fact  that 
the  Irish  in  America  have  long  neglected  the  memories 
of  their  unheralded  heroes,  while  yet  they  have  wasted 
their  time  putting  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  certain 
historians,  whose  early  training  and  environment,  per¬ 
haps,  may  have  been  in  an  anti-Irish  atmosphere. 

It  is  indeed  a  standing  reproach  to  the  American-Irish 
that  the  story  of  such  a  character  as  Hercules  Mulligan 
and  many  others  of  his  countrymen  has  remained  a 
blank  for  want  of  some  suitable  hand  to  give  it  currency. 
Such  men  were  identified  with  the  country’s  early  his¬ 
tory;  they  made  history  and  they  belong  to  history,  but 
alas,  their  countrymen  of  the  later  days  have  not  seen 
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fit  to  pay  them  the  feeblest  tribute  of  respect  or  resur¬ 
rect  their  memories  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
have  so  long  been  buried.  If,  instead  of  denouncing 
prejudiced  historians,  we  had  only  gone  to  the  original 
records  or  other  sources  of  information,  and  had  our¬ 
selves  published  our  findings  to  the  world  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  ago,  the  Irish  name  and  race  would  be 
much  more  respected  on  this  Continent  than  it  is  today. 

The  career  of  Hercules  Mulligan  assuredly  is  a  lost 
chapter  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  his  associates  were  those  whom  the  people  trusted; 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  he  was  active,  and  at  its 
close  he  was  honored  by  the  immortal  Washington  him¬ 
self!  Those  of  whom  as  much  can  be  said  are  few  in¬ 
deed.  But  in  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  he 
is  numbered  among  the  unknown,  "the  unhonored  and 
unsung.”  It  is  time  indeed  that  his  memory  were  re¬ 
vived  and  that  in  this  City  of  his  home  some  memorial 
should  be  erected  to  commemorate  his  services  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption  and  his  love.  He  is  worthy  of 
honor  by  all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed. 
He  performed  a  most  dangerous  service  and  ran  the  risk 
of  certain  death  if  detected  by  the  enemy,  and  such  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  surely  merits  a  less  obscure  recognition 
than  has  been  accorded  him  in  the  pages  of  American 
history.  Let  us  hope  that  this  son  of  Ireland  and  true 
American  will  some  day  receive  his  proper  place  in 
American  history,  for  we  have  at  last  identified  him  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  intrepid  band  of  patriots  who 
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tore  down  and  destroyed  the  symbol  of  English  royalty 
in  America,  and  he  was  but  one  of  the  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  who  helped  to  destroy  and  drive  from  these 
shores  the  last  vestige  of  British  power. 

The  Mulligans  were  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
American  Colonies.  The  first  known  emigrant  of  the 
name  recorded  in  this  country  was  John  Mulligan,  who 
came  to  New  England  before  1651,  in  which  year 
"John  Mulligan  and  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  of  Scarbur- 
rugh,”  sold  "a  tract  of  land  beginning  at  ye  mouth  of 
ye  River  called  Blew  Point,”  in  what  is  now  York 
County,  Maine.156  A  Patrick  Mulligan  was  listed  among 
a  large  number  of  people  who  were  transported  from 
Ireland  to  Maryland  in  1661, 157  and  in  the  next  year  he 
was  recorded  as  receiving  four  separate  grants  of  land 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.158  His  descen¬ 
dants  now  spell  the  name  Mulliken  and  Mullican.  The 
will  of  "James  Mullakin  or  Mulligan  of  the  Parish  of 
Lynn  Haven,”  dated  August  22,  1668,  was  recorded  in 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  Virginia.159  At  Boston  there 
were  three  distinct  families,  those  of  Hugh,  John  and 
Thomas  Mulligan.  Their  names  appear  in  the  tax  rec¬ 
ords  beginning  with  the  year  1681;  the  births  and  bap¬ 
tisms  of  their  children  were  recorded  at  Boston  between 

156  "Book  of  Eastern  Claims,”  in  Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder; 
Vol.  2. 

107  "Lists  of  Early  Settlers”;  Vol.  x,  at  Land  Commissioner’s  office,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

158  Maryland  Land  Records;  Lib.  5,  fols.  5 6,  243-4,  and  4^3* 

159  Probate  Records;  Lib.  E,  fol.  40. 
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1 68 1  and  1694, 160  and  in  Massachusetts  parish  registers 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Mulligans  were  duly 
recorded.  James  Mulligan  came  from  Ireland  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  settled  at  Nobleboro,  Lincoln 
County,  Maine,  where  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract 
of  land.  A  James  Mulligan  was  one  of  several  citizens  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  were  adjudged  "insolvent  debtors” 
on  July  5,  1765;  Michael  Mulligan  was  listed  among  the 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  "taxables”  of  the  years  1765-1774; 
William  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Battalion, 
Chester  County  Militia  in  1787;  David  Mulligan  was 
on  the  tax  roll  of  Armagh  Township,  Mffflin  County, 
Pa.,  in  1 790, 161  and  among  "Heads  of  Families”  listed  in 
the  First  Census  (1790),  we  find  Francis  Mulligan  of 
Charleston,  Thomas  and  William  Mulligan  of  Green¬ 
ville  County,  S.  C.,  and  Alexander  and  Joseph  Mulligan 
in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H. 

John  Mulligan,  a  linen  merchant  in  Stone  Street,  ad¬ 
vertised  his  business  in  the  New  York  Mercury  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1767;  Alexander  Mulligan  of  New  York  was 
an  importer  of  "Irish  linens,  beef,  butter  and  other  com¬ 
modities”  in  1768;  Philip  Mulligan  and  Jane  Cammel, 
both  of  New  York,  were  married  at  Trinity  Church  on 
March  12,  1776;  in  the  baptismal  registers  of  that  church 
there  is  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  "John,  son  of  William 
and  Ann  Mulligan,”  on  June  27,  1779,  and  Michael 
Mulligan  was  listed  in  the  City  Directory  for  1799. 

160  Boston  Town  Records. 

161  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
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John  James  Cluett  and  Sarah  Mulligan  were  married 
at  Trinity  Church  on  January  20,  1780,  and  when  their 
first  child  was  baptized  at  that  church,  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  in  1782,  they  named  her  Catherine  Conighane,  and 
Francis  and  Margaret  Conighane  were  the  sponsors. 
This  Francis  Conighane,  or  Conihane  as  he  himself 
spelled  the  name,  was  a  lawyer  and  was  a  son  of  William 
Conihane,  an  Irish  merchant  in  New  York. 

Apparently,  none  of  them  served  in  the  colonial  wars, 
and  the  only  persons  of  the  name  listed  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  of  the  Revolution  were:  Captain  Fran¬ 
cis  Mulligan,  commander  of  the  privateer  Nancy  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Hugh  Mulligan,  private  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line;  James  Mulli¬ 
gan,  who  on  April  16,  1779,  was  commissioned  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line;  Philip  Mulligan,  a  private  soldier  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  Line;  Robert  Mulligan  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Albany  County  Militia,  and 
John  Mulligan,  a  soldier  of  the  Virginia  State  Line. 
Three  of  them  served  with  the  Massachusetts  forces, 
exclusive  of  several  Mullekins  and  Mullicans,  who  I  am 
fairly  certain  were  descended  from  the  Boston  families 
before  referred  to.  Edward  Mulligan  of  Derry,  N.  H., 
served  in  Colonel  John  Nixon’s  regiment  and  was  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec  on  December  31,  1775,  and  an  Edward 
Mulligan  of  Boston  enlisted  as  a  matross  in  Colonel 
Thomas  Craft’s  Massachusetts  artillery  on  May  21,  1776. 
Michael  Mulligan  was  engaged  as  a  seaman  on  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  ship  Mars  on  July  20,  1780;  with  others  of 
the  crew,  he  was  sent  home  on  a  prize,  but  before  en¬ 
tering  Boston  harbor  the  vessel  was  recaptured  by  the 
enemy;  and  that  Michael  Mulligan  must  have  escaped  or 
was  exchanged,  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
reengaged  as  a  seaman  on  the  Continental  frigate  Deane 
on  December  14,  1781.  Patrick  Mulligan  was  enrolled 
with  the  Chester  County,  Pa.,  militia  in  1786,  and  al¬ 
though  he  has  been  described  as  "a  soldier  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,”  I  am  unable  to  find  his  name  in  the  muster  rolls 
or  enlistment  papers  of  any  Revolutionary  regiment. 


\ 
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HERCULES  and  Elizabeth  Mulligan  had  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  all  born  in  New  York,  and  the 
following  data  are  taken  from  the  family  papers: 

Name  Date  of  birth  Date  of  death  Married 

John  W.  Mulligan  April  13,  1774  January  17,  1862  Elizabeth  Winter 
Sarah  Mulligan  October  12,  1775  December  8,  1810 

Elizabeth  Mulligan  February  1,  1777  January  8,  1867  William  Thompson 
Margaret  Mulligan  November  14,  1779  January  5,  1793 

William  C.  Mulligan  December  24,  1780  December  19,  1837  Charlotte  Strong 
Frances  Mulligan  November  29,  1782  December  24,  1792 
Hercules  Mulligan  February  8,  1785  October  1,  1785 
Mary  Mulligan  May  2,  1787  December  23,  1792 

Their  eldest  son,  John  W.  Mulligan,  distinguished 
himself  very  early  in  life.  In  the  New  York  Jacket  of 
September  28th,  1786,  there  was  an  announcement  of 
the  quarterly  exercises  on  the  next  day  at  Columbia 
College  Grammar  School,  and  "all  who  wish  to  judge  of 
the  progress  made  there,  and  particularly  the  admirers 
of  eloquence,”  were  "invited  to  attend.”  The  result  of 
the  oratorical  contest  on  this  occasion  was  thus  reported 
in  the  Packet :  "At  the  Quarterly  examinations  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  held  on  September  29th,  the  premium 
for  eloquence  was  decided  in  favour  of  John  W.  Mulli¬ 
gan.”  The  Packet  of  December  29th,  1786,  also  con- 
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tained  an  account  of  the  examinations  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  which  said  that: 
"the  premium  for  eloquence,  as  usual ,  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  John  Mulligan,”  and  another  newspaper  account 
referred  to  "Young  Mulligan’s  uncommon  powers  of 
speaking,  which  the  public  have  often  witnessed  and  as 
often  admired.”  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  John  W. 
Mulligan  was  a  mere  boy  of  twelve  when  he  won  this 
proud  distinction,  we  may  well  say  that  he  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  student  and  had  before  him  a  promising  career. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  in  the  year  179 1.1 

The  Vachet  of  August  15,  1788,  also  contained  a  re¬ 
port  of  "a  celebration  held  at  Flushing,  Queens  County, 
on  August  8  th,  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  collected 
on  this  occasion  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
testify  their  approbation  of  those  measures  which  prom¬ 
ise  happiness  to  us  as  a  nation  and  which  are  so  truly 
interesting  to  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  rising 
States.”  The  newspaper  account  then  described  the  fes¬ 
tivities,  which  were  followed  by  a  dinner  at  which 
"eleven  toasts  were  drank  with  great  enthusiasm” 
(eleven  States  having  up  to  that  time  adopted  the  Con¬ 
stitution).  After  the  toasts:  "An  Oration  adapted  to 
the  pleasing  aera  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Mulli¬ 
gan,  a  student  of  Columbia  College.  This  unexpected 
exhibition  to  the  auditory,  the  graceful  manner  in  which 

1  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  Columbia  University,  published 
by  the  University,  1906. 
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it  was  delivered  and  the  truly  interesting  subject  on 
which  he  spoke  excited  admiration  in  his  hearers,  and 
commanded  loud  plaudits  to  the  youthful  orator/5 
His  career  began  in  a  public  capacity.  In  1793,  there 
was  much  apprehension  in  the  United  States  that  the 
ill-feeling  which  then  existed  between  the  American 
and  English  people  would  lead  to  war.  General  Yon 
Steuben  was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  waters 
surrounding  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  most  advantageous  points  on  which  to 
erect  fortifications,  and  on  March  29th,  1794,  a  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 
Steuben  was  made  President  of  this  Commission  and 
John  W.  Mulligan  was  chosen  Secretary.  Kapp,  in  his 
Life  of  Baron  Steuben  says:  "In  1791,  Steuben  made  the 
acquaintance  of  John  W.  Mulligan,  a  young  and  prom¬ 
ising  man,  whose  father  had  been  an  active  Whig  in 
New  York  City  during  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Mulligan, 
after  having  finished  his  studies  at  Columbia  College, 
became  Steuben’s  secretary  and  served  him  with  a  fidel¬ 
ity  and  love  which  won  him  the  friendship  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  protector.  Steuben  concentrated  all  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart  on  his  friends,  as  he  had  no  family 
relatives,  and  there  are  few  examples  to  be  found  in 
which  the  feeling  of  kindness  and  good  fellowship  were  so 
fully  reciprocated  as  between  Steuben  and  his  friend.”  2 
In  the  same  book,  among  the  letters  of  Steuben,  there 

2  Life  of  Frederick  William  Von  Steuben ,  Major-General  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  by  Frederick  Kapp,  with  an  introduction  by  Bancroft;  New  York,  1859. 
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is  a  letter  from  him  to  John  W.  Mulligan,  dated  Phila¬ 
delphia,  January  nth,  1793,  which  indicates  the  un¬ 
broken  friendship  of  Alexander  Hamilton  for  this 
family,  for  the  Baron  began  by  referring  to  Mulligan’s 
"Letter  of  the  7th,  which  was  handed  to  me  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Hamilton.”  In  this  letter  Steuben  addressed  Mulli¬ 
gan  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  and  consoled  with 
him  on  some  then  recent  family  affliction.3  Baron  Steu¬ 
ben  died  on  November  28  th,  1794,  and  in  his  will 4  dated 
February  12,  1794,  there  is  the  following  passage:  "To 
John  W.  Mulligan  I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  library, 
maps  and  charts,  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  complete  it.” 

As  stated  in  the  "Narrative  of  Hercules  Mulligan,” 
his  son,  John  W.,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  was  admitted  an  attorney  to  the  New 
York  Bar  on  May  4,  1793,  and  opened  his  first  office  at 
160  Broadway.  Here,  according  to  Barrett’s  Old  Mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York,5  "he  lived  with  his  father,  Hercu¬ 
les  Mulligan,  an  old  respected  citizen  during  the  war  and 
many  years  after.  He  (Hercules)  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  merchant  tailors  in  his  day  and  in  the  war  he 
kept  at  no.  23  Queen,  not  far  from  Pine.  He  afterwards 
moved  to  no.  3  Vesey  Street.  He  was  one  of  the  famed 
Sons  of  Liberty.  Both  his  sons,  John  W.  and  William  C. 

3  Probably  the  death  of  his  sister  Margaret,  who  died  only  two  days  before 
his  letter  to  Steuben. 

4  Will  on  file  and  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  Recorded  ut  supra,  p.  460. 

5  Vol,  1,  p.  365. 
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Mulligan,  were  lawyers  of  extensive  practice  for  many 
years.” 

In  1799  John  W.  Mulligan  entered  into  partnership 
with  Charles  Brigden,  with  offices  at  number  12  Pine 
Street.  In  1798,  he  married  Elizabeth  Winter,  who  is 
described  as  "a  most  estimable  lady,”  and  by  her  he  had 
three  sons,  Steuben,  Theodore  and  John  W.,  and  six 
daughters,  Frances,  Clementina,  Elizabeth,  Frederica, 
Gabriella  and  Mary.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  in  his  day  and  was  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Livingston  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  those  times.  In  fact,  in  por¬ 
ing  over  old  New  York  records  from  which  much  of 
the  Mulligan  family  data  is  gleaned,  we  are  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  names  of  men  who  were  famous  in  the 
early  history  of  the  City,  merchants,  professional  men 
and  politicians,  whose  descendants  are  today  among  the 
wealthiest  people  in  Manhattan  Island.  During  the  May¬ 
oralty  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Al¬ 
derman  from  the  Second  Ward,  serving  from  1806  to 
1809  and  during  the  same  period,  Selah  Strong,  whose 
daughter  married  his  brother,  William  C.  Mulligan, 
was  the  Alderman.  At  this  period  it  was  quite  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  so  honored,  for  only  seven  Aldermen  consti¬ 
tuted  the  entire  City  Council. 

On  October  10th,  1808,  John  W.  Mulligan  appeared 
before  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  "on  application,  was  admitted  Freeman  and  took 
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the  Freeman’s  oath.”  6  On  March  20th,  1810,  he  was 
elected  Surrogate  7  of  New  York  County  and  on  March 

5,  1813,  he  was  elected  County  Clerk.8  His  law  offices 
at  various  times  were  in  Cedar,  Liberty  and  Pine  Streets 
and  last  at  number  1 60  Broadway,  now  the  home  of  the 
Lawyers’  Title  Insurance  Company.  In  the  published 
records  of  the  Saint  Nicholas’  Society  we  find  the  name 
of  John  W.  Mulligan  on  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
1835  to  1840,  associated  with  such  men  as  Washington 
Irving,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  Hamilton  Fish,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  Peter  Schermerhorn  and  other  prominent 
citizens.  In  1801,  he  was  Master  of  Howard  Lodge  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  according  to  the  City  Directory 
of  that  year,  and  in  1803  he  was  a  member  of  Erin 
Lodge. 

In  1799  he  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  5  th  Regiment 
of  New  York  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bernardus 
Swartwout,  and  in  the  next  year  he  became  its  Colonel. 
This  regiment  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812  as  part  of 
the  82nd  Brigade  of  New  York  troops  and  was  the  last 
regiment  employed  erecting  the  defences  of  Blooming- 
dale  Heights  in  1814.  Mulligan  was  not  then  in  com¬ 
mand,  but  that  he  took  an  active  interest  in  military 
affairs  during  the  war,  is  found  from  a  reference  to  him 

16  Collections,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Vol.  for  1885,  p.  3 66. 

7  In  the  Surrogate’s  records  there  are  entries  of  several  decrees  admitting  wills 
to  probate,  signed  by  “John  W.  Mulligan,  Surrogate.”  The  earliest  is  dated  April 

6,  1810,  in  connection  with  the  will  of  Anne  Elder  of  New  York  (Lib.  48, 
p.  419). 

8  Civil  List  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York ; 
by  Stephen  C.  Hutchins,  p.  397;  Albany,  1883. 
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in  Barrett’s  Old  Merchants  of  New  York ,  wherein  it  is 
said  that  *' 'while  Mulligan  was  an  Assistant  Alderman 
he  presented  a  plan  for  fortifying  New  York  which 
Baron  Steuben  had  drawn  up,  and  this  plan  was  put  in 
force  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812.”  9 
The  number  of  real  estate  transactions  in  which  a  man 
figures  as  one  of  the  principals  usually  is  a  safe  index  to 
his  standing  in  the  business  community,  and  if  this  be 
accepted  as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  John  W.  and  his 
brother,  William  C.  Mulligan,  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  successful  professional  men.  Between  1800  and 
1824,  John  W.  Mulligan  appears  either  as  grantor  or 
grantee  in  eighteen  title-deeds  and  William  C.  Mulligan 
in  sixteen  title-deeds,  covering  transfers  of  property  in 
the  City  of  New  York.10  And  on  the  records  of  the 
Register’s  office  there  are,  all  told,  no  less  than  123  legal 
instruments,  such  as  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases, 
trusteeships,  powers  of  attorney,  etc.,  covering  a  period 
of  eighty-four  years  after  1771,  in  which  persons  named 
Mulligan  figured,  all  descendants  of  the  Irish  immigrant, 
Hugh  Mulligan,  in  sixty-eight  of  which  they  are  re¬ 
corded  as  "Grantors”  and  in  fifty-five  as  "Grantees.” 

For  this  period,  some  of  these  transactions  were  quite 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  property  involved.  For  example,  on  November  4, 
1800,  John  W.  Mulligan  assigned  to  "John  Goodeve  and 
James  N.  Brown,  merchants  of  New  York,”  for  a  con- 

9  Old  Merchants  of  New  York;  Vol.  i,  p.  41 1. 

10  Records  of  Conveyances  at  the  Register’s  office  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York. 
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sideration  of  $10,500.,  three  bonds  of  $3,500,  each,  origi¬ 
nally  executed  to  John  W.  Mulligan  by  Thomas  B. 
Brigden  of  New  York.11  By  deed  dated  April  26,  1802, 
"Anthony  Dey,  Counsellor  at  Law  of  New  York,”  con¬ 
veyed  to  John  W.  Mulligan  for  $6,750,  a  house  and  lot 
on  Church  Street,12  and  on  July  14,  1808,  John  W. 
Mulligan  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  to  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Talbot  "a  parcel  of  land  at  Greenwich  in  the 
Ninth  Ward  of  the  City  of  New  York,  containing  ten 
acres,  one  rood  and  one  perch,”  with  "the  dwelling 
house,  gardener’s  house,  barn  or  stables,  and  the  fences 
enclosing  the  said  land,”  13  and  it  was  recited  in  the  lease 
that  this  property  was  formerly  owned  by  Michael  Ho¬ 
gan,14  who  sold  it  to  John  W.  Mulligan  on  April  1,  1807. 
William  C.  Mulligan  appears  in  these  records  as  the 
grantee  in  four  deeds,15  all  recorded  on  the  same  day, 
March  26,  18 n,  covering  the  purchase  by  him  for 
$6,775  of  two  houses  and  lots  on  Leonard,  Church, 
Greenwich  and  McDougall  Streets.  On  April  30,  1807, 
when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 

11  Ibid.,  Lib.  59,  p.  276. 

12  Ibid.,  Lib.  196,  p.  91. 

13  Ibid.,  Lib.  80,  p.  474. 

14  Michael  Hogan  was  a  New  York  merchant  and  at  one  time  was  United 
States  Consul  at  Havana,  Cuba.  He  was  a  native  of  County  Clare,  Ireland.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  it  was  he  who  named  Claremont  on  Riverside  Drive,  now  one  of  the  finest 
residential  sections  of  the  City  of  New  York,  after  his  native  County  in  Ireland. 
Between  1800  and  1812,  Michael  Hogan  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Register’s 
Office  of  New  York  City  and  County  as  the  grantor  in  twelve  legal  instruments. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory  may  be  seen  at  Grace  Church,  Broadway  and  Tenth 
Street. 

15  Lib.  91,  pp.  319,  322  and  323. 
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to  a  trusteeship  by  Justice  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  the 
Supreme  Court.16 

John  W.  Mulligan  was  associated  with  a  number  of 
prominent  Irish  citizens  in  the  organization  of  the  "New 
York  Irish  Emigrant  Association.”  It  was  founded  in 
1817,  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  as  president,  Daniel 
McCormick,  vice-president,  and  John  W.  Mulligan, 
secretary,  and  in  December  of  that  year  Mulligan  was 
one  of  its  many  members  who  signed  a  "Memorial”  to 
Congress,  "to  allocate  lands  in  the  Illinois  Territory  to 
be  settled  by  Emigrants  from  Ireland.”  17  The  association 
still  exists,  as  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society  and  the  Emi¬ 
grants’  Bank  at  5 1  Chambers  Street. 

In  politics,  Mulligan  was  a  strong  Federalist.  In  those 
days  the  Federalists  were  called  "Aristocrats”  by  their 
Republican  opponents  and  the  Federalists  called  the  Re¬ 
publicans  "Democrats,”  in  allusion  to  their  alleged  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Jacobins  or  Democrats  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  name  "Democrat”  was  not  regularly 
adopted  by  the  Party  until  1829.  Party  politics  at  this 
period  was  very  bitter  and  there  were  frequent  personal 
encounters  at  meetings  and  elections.  In  fact,  the  duel 
between  Hamilton  and  Burr  was  an  outcome  of  these 
Party  divisions,  Hamilton  having  been  a  Federalist  and 
Burr  a  Republican.  John  W.  Mulligan  was  much  in  de¬ 
mand  at  political  meetings.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
and  cultivated  intellect,  with  a  great  flow  of  language 

16  Two  other  Trustees  were  Owen  Flanagan  and  John  W.  Van  Orden. 

17  New  York’s  First  Emigrant  Society,  by  Thomas  F.  Meehan;  in  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society;  Vol.  6,  part  2,  pp.  202-21 1. 
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and  impassioned  oratory,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  "he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
City”  and  "no  man  took  a  more  active  part  in  public 
affairs  than  Mr.  Mulligan.”  18 

Several  references  to  John  W.  Mulligan  may  be  found 
in  historical  works  relating  to  the  City  of  New  York 
during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  stories  dealing  with  this  period  is  that 
told  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  the  New  York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body  in  the  year 
1838  and  which  was  published  in  1866  under  the  title 
of  "Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty 
Years.”  Dr.  Francis  was  a  leading  New  York  physician 
and  the  holder  of  important  offices  in  connection  with 
public  charities  and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and 
his  "Reminiscences”  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
information  they  contain  relative  to  old  New  York.  He 
relates  that  for  several  years  after  the  Revolution  "the 
City  still  retained  a  vast  number  of  the  Tory  party, 
who,  while  they  were  ready  to  be  the  participators  of 
the  benefits  of  that  freedom  which  sprung  out  of  the 
Revolution,  were  known  to  be  dissatisfied  by  the  mor¬ 
tifications  of  defeat  under  which  they  still  writhed”; 
that  "the  true  Whigs,  the  rebel  phalanx  so  to  speak,  were 
often  circumscribed  in  thought  and  in  utterance  by  the 
actions  of  the  tory  element.”  Even  as  late  as  1804,  such 
bad  feeling  existed  between  the  tories  and  the  patriots, 
that  the  former  on  several  occasions  tried  to  prevent  the 

18  Barrett’s  Old  Merchants  of  New  York ;  Vol.  z. 
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holding  of  public  meetings  at  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  and  where  the  wrongs  endured 
by  the  patriots  under  the  colonial  government  were  re¬ 
counted.  Dr.  Francis,  in  referring  to  one  of  those  meet¬ 
ings,  held  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  1804,  says: 
"I  witnessed  a  turmoil  which  arose  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  expressed  sentiments  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  John 
W.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  now,  I  believe,  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Columbia  College.”  The  fact  that  John  W. 
Mulligan  was  selected  as  "the  orator  of  the  day”  on  this 
occasion  in  itself  indicates  the  important  place  occupied 
by  him  among  the  citizens  of  New  York,  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Revolution  were 
still  active  in  business  and  in  the  politics  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 

According  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  July  5, 
1804,  Mulligan’s  oration  was  delivered  at  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church.  With  regard  to  the  "turmoil”  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Francis,  it  appears  that  Mulligan  in  his 
remarks  offended  some  of  the  Democrats  who  were 
present,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser  in  commenting 
on  the  speech,  said:  "The  displeasure  of  the  Democrats 
with  Mr.  Mulligan  for  his  oration  delivered  before  them 
on  the  late  anniversary  of  Independence,  is  unaccount¬ 
able  by  all  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  which 
actuated  them.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  oration 
was  an  encomium  on  the  administration  of  President 
Washington.  Why  should  this  offend  them?  To  pass  by 
the  masterly  performance,  without  a  tributary  remark 
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on  the  style  and  manner  in  which  it  was  written  and 
delivered,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  orator  and  to 
our  feelings.  The  sentiments  were  those  of  1776,  couched 
in  the  glowing  language  of  a  patriot  and  American  .  .  . 
the  ebullitions  of  a  sound  heart  and  correct  judgment 
and  dictated  solely  by  a  pure  and  ardent  love  of  coun¬ 
try.” 
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JOHN  W.  MULLIGAN’S  daughter,  Frances,  married 
a  Revd.  Mr.  Hill  about  1831,  and  "she  and  her  sister, 
Frederica,  accompanied  Mr.  Hill  to  Athens,  where  the 
great  American  Mission  School  under  their  charge  be¬ 
came  so  celebrated.”  19  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according 
to  the  family  records,  the  Mulligan  girls  themselves  were 
the  founders  of  this  school.  After  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Mulligan  also  went  to  Greece  and  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Athens  for  several  years.  He  died  at  New 
York  on  January  17th,  1862,  and  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  in  closing  its  obituary  of  him,  paid  him  this 
excessive,  but  probably  well-meant,  tribute:  "We  shall 
never  see  his  like  again!”  A  full  copy  of  the  notice  here 
follows: 

"Died;  On  Friday,  January  17th.,  John  W.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  in  the 
88  th.  year  of  his  age.  The  relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend 
the  funeral  from  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  28  th.  Street,  without  further  invitation  this  afternoon 
at  three  o’clock. 

"The  subject  of  the  above  notice  was  born  in  New  York  while 
New  York  was  under  British  rule,  but  he  well  remembered  and 
often  related  how  he  stood  as  a  little  boy  on  a  hill  where  Grand 
Street  now  crosses  Broadway  and  saw  the  last  British  sentinel  file  off 
on  the  memorable  25  th  of  November.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 

19  Barrett’s  Old  Merchants  of  New  York. 
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College  and  afterwards  practiced  law.  Governor  King  was  a  student 
in  his  office.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  Baron  Steuben’s 
family  and  assisted  at  his  interment.  He  was  acquainted  with  Jay 
and  Hamilton,  as  well  as  with  other  distinguished  men  of  those 
times,  and  partook  of  their  strong  Federalist  views.  In  religion,  he 
was  an  Episcopalian — a  Churchman.  Some  years  ago,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Athens,  and  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labors  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  school  founded  by  his  daughters,  Mrs 
Hill  and  Frederica  Mulligan.  His  manners  were  urbane,  in  his  con¬ 
versation  remarkably  interesting,  his  memory  being  good  to  the 
last.  We  shall  never  see  his  like  again.” 

His  sons,  Steuben  and  Theodore,  died  at  sea  and  the 
family  are  unable  to  furnish  any  information  concern¬ 
ing  them.  John  W.  Mulligan,  Junior,  was  born  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1812,  and  died  on  August  13,  1853.  His  name 
appears  in  the  New  York  City  Directories  between  1835 
and  1850  as  a  commission  and  dry  goods  merchant  at 
various  times  in  Nassau,  Gold,  Pearl  and  Liberty  Streets. 
He  married  Susan  Halleck,  of  the  same  family  as  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  the  American  poet.  They  had  two  sons, 
John  and  William,  and  a  daughter,  Annie,  who  married 
Andrew  C.  Wheeler,  the  famous  humorist,  best  known 
to  the  public  as  "Nym  Crinkle,”  and  who  was,  perhaps 
the  greatest  American  dramatic  critic  of  his  time.  Mrs. 
Grace  Wheeler  Lawrence,  who  prizes  the  possession  of 
the  "Washington  Plate,”  is  a  daughter  of  "Nym  Crin¬ 
kle.”  She  is  very  proud  of  her  Irish  lineage  and  especially 
of  her  descent  from  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  she 
recalls  her  mother  often  relating  a  story,  "how  people 
were  fascinated  by  the  handsome  young  Irishman  in 
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knee  breeches,  with  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes.”  The 
subject  of  this  little  story  was  Hercules  Mulligan,  and 
although  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mrs.  Wheeler  distinctly  remembered  the  appearance  of 
the  aged  man  and  of  the  stories  handed  down  in  the 
family  of  his  friendship  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
his  activities  as  one  of  the  "Liberty  Boys.” 

William  C.  Mulligan,  the  second  son  of  Hercules,  was 
born  on  December  4,  1780.  On  April  13,  1813,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  beautiful  woman,  Charlotte  Strong,  daughter  of 
a  New  York  merchant  named  Selah  Strong,  who,  in 
1802  was  Comptroller  of  the  City.  Six  sons  were  born 
to  this  union,  Henry  Strong,  William,  Edward,  Alfred, 
Eugene  and  Romeyn  Mulligan.  Like  his  brother,  he  was 
a  successful  lawyer  and  was  in  business  in  Cedar,  Pine 
and  William  Streets  at  various  times.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street  between 
Nassau  and  William,  founded  in  1807  by  Selah  Strong 
and  others,  and  of  which  Dr.  John  B.  Romeyn  was  the 
first  pastor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  published  his¬ 
tories  of  that  Church  there  are  on  its  lists  of  members  a 
number  of  people  named  Mulligan,  who,  doubtless,  were 
descendants  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  William  C. 
Mulligan  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  on  its  organization  in  1816.20  He  died  on 
November  19th,  1837,  and  his  will,  recorded  at  the  office 

20  History  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  by  W.  Jessup;  New 
York;  1909. 
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of  the  Surrogate  for  New  York  County,21  indicates 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Strong  family  in  Saint  Mark’s 
churchyard,  where  also  were  buried  his  sons,  Edward 
and  Eugene. 

The  descendants  of  William  C.  Mulligan  were  very 
refined  people.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  Strong  Mulligan, 
born  March  5,  1 8 1 5,  is  said  to  have  been  "an  exceedingly 
handsome,  finely  set-up  man,”  who  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Europe.  He  was  a  well  known  art  connoisseur 
and  collector  of  curios  and  filled  his  home  with  such 
objects.  On  September  5,  1839,  he  married  Sally  Chapin 
Howell  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
W.  Howell,  who  was  the  first  Judge  of  Ontario  County. 
They  had  six  children.  He  appears  in  the  City  Directory 
for  several  years  as  a  merchant  in  Pearl  Street,  and  in 
1847,  in  which  year  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time, 
he  was  at  166  Front  Street  and  resided  at  Astoria,  Long 
Island.  He  was  an  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
formerly  at  Duane  and  Church  Streets,  of  which  Revd. 
George  Potts  was  Pastor,  and  his  name  is  recorded  as  one 
of  twenty  subscribers,  who  in  1844  agreed  "to  purchase 
the  ground  at  the  corner  of  Wooster  and  Fourth  Streets, 
and  build  a  church  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Potts.”  This  agreement  resulted  in  the  erection  in  1845 
of  the  present  edifice  of  the  University  Place  Presby¬ 
terian  Congregation,  and  among  its  subscribers  may  be 

21  Liber  78,  p.  62. 
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found  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  New  York 
families  of  the  time. 

Henry  Strong  Mulligan’s  eldest  son,  James  Strong 
Mulligan,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  9th,  1863,  of  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  genealogy  of 
the  Strong  family  he  is  thus  referred  to: 

"James  Strong  Mulligan,  born  July  6th,  1840;  Lieutenant,  21st 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia;  entered  United  States  Army 
volunteers  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  21st  Regiment,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  and  became  in  the  end  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  I;  engaged  in  many  skirmishes  in  Northern  Virginia.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  command  of  his  company  early 
devolved  upon  him  and  while  in  a  terrible  cross-fire  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet,  which  at  the  time  he  supposed  had  only  gone  through 
his  arm,  and  he  continued  on  in  the  fight  until  the  enemy  was 
driven  back,  and  his  company  recalled,  when  he  fell  from  loss  of 
blood  and  it  was  found  that  the  ball  had  passed  through  his  left 
lung  out  under  the  shoulder.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
stripped  and  left  on  the  field  for  several  days,  attended  only  by  a 
faithful  soldier  of  his  company  who  would  not  desert  him.  On  being 
recovered  at  last  by  his  friends  he  was  removed  to  Washington  and 
in  November  to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  and  tenderly  cared  for,  but 
unavailingly,  and  died  June  9th,  1863,  a  brave  Christian  soldier. 
His  regiment  returned  to  Buffalo  in  the  Spring  of  1863  and  marched 
by  his  mother’s  house  in  order  to  show  their  respect  for  their  old 
wounded  and  dying  officer,  and  as  he  was  brought  out  on  the 
balcony  to  see  them  for  the  last  time,  greeted  him  with  cheers 
and  uplifted  hats.”  22 

Henry  Strong  Mulligan’s  second  son,  Greig  Howell 
Mulligan,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army 

22  The  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Strong  of  Northampton ,  Mass.,  by 
Benjamin  W.  Dwight;  Vol.  i,  p.  713;  Albany,  1871. 
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during  the  Civil  War.  He  first  joined  the  21st  Regiment 
with  his  brother,  James,  but  in  1861  was  made  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Company  A,  90th  Regiment  of  New  York  Vol¬ 
unteers,  and  died  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  August  22,  1862.- 
He  is  described  as  “the  most  thorough  officer  in  the 
regiment,  very  able  and  brilliant  and  a  warm-hearted, 
generous  friend.”  23  The  third  child  of  Henry  Strong 
Mulligan  was  Charlotte,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
on  September  25,  1844,  and  who  died  at  Buffalo  on 
June  20th,  1900,  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers.  The  fourth  was  Morris  Howell,  who  died 
in  infancy;  the  fifth  was  Henry  Strong  Mulligan,  Jun¬ 
ior,  who  married  Elizabeth  Haddock  at  Buffalo  in  1877, 
and  the  last  was  Edward  Howell  Mulligan,  born  at  Buf¬ 
falo  on  November  12,  1852,  whose  home  was  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  H.  Mulli¬ 
gan  went  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  an¬ 
cestry  of  his  great-grandfather,  but  without  success, 
and  he  was  there  informed  that  all  the  old  records  of 
the  family  probably  were  destroyed. 

William,  second  son  of  William  C.  Mulligan,  born 
July  4,  1817,  married  Ellen  Wikoff  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  New  York  merchant  and  became  president  in 
1862  of  the  Humboldt  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Their 
children  were:  Julia  Strong,  Caroline  Park,  Charlotte 
Wikoff,  Annie  Tharp  and  Ellen  Wikoff  Mulligan.  The 
first  three  died  unmarried.  Annie  Tharp  Mulligan  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smallwood  of  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and 


23  Strong  Genealogy. 
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they  resided  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  where  two 
children  were  born  to  them,  Annie  and  William  Mulli¬ 
gan  Smallwood.  Ellen  Wikoff  Mulligan  married  Robert 
Fanning,  son  of  Patrick  Fanning  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
They  lived  at  Astoria  and  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and 
she  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1934  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Her  daughters  still  reside  in  Flushing. 

Edward,  third  son  of  William  C.  Mulligan,  born 
March  31,  1819,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Alfred,  the 
fourth  son,  born  February  21,  1821,  married  Julia  Grant 
Prince  and  resided  at  Huntington,  Long  Island.  Their 
children  were:  Mary  Prince,  Virginia,  Frederick,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Eugene  Livingston  and  Francis  Mulligan,  some  of 
whose  descendants  still  reside  on  Long  Island. 

Eugene,  fifth  son  of  William  C.  Mulligan,  married 
(1)  Harriet  Rich  of  Buffalo  and  (2)  Sophia  McCay  of 
Bath,  New  York,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Mary  Evelyn, 
Florence  and  Jeannie  McCay  Mulligan.  Mary  Evelyn 
married  Charles  Townsend  of  New  York,  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Townsend  Lord,  resides  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey.  Romeyn,  youngest  son  of  William 
C.  Mulligan,  born  January  31,  1828,  married  Maria 
Louisa  Holden  of  Batavia,  New  York,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Delia  and  Romeyn  Mulligan. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  Henry  Strong  Mulligan  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman.  In  her  youth  she  removed  with  her 
parents  to  Buffalo,  and  from  a  published  account  of  her 
activities  in  that  City  in  later  years  we  obtain  some  in- 
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teresting  data.  The  death  of  her  brother,  James,  after 
his  return  from  the  Civil  War  badly  wounded,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  young  girl,  and,  as  she  stated  to  one 
of  her  earliest  friends,  "I  decided  then  that  I  would 
devote  my  life  to  doing  something  for  men.”  She  faith¬ 
fully  kept  her  word.  She  was  the  founder  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  Buffalo,  known  as  "The  Guard  of  Honor,”  an 
institution  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  did 
splendid  work  in  the  care  and  education  of  boys  and 
the  securing  of  employment  for  unfortunate  men.  As 
an  evidence  of  her  characteristic  modesty  and  self-ef¬ 
facement,  the  Century  Magazine  for  May,  1880,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  "The  Guard  of  Honor,”  contributed 
by  her  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  in  which  she  entirely  refrained  from  saying  that 
she  had  any  connection  with  the  institution  and  took 
none  of  the  credit  of  its  great  work  on  herself! 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Howe,  who  knew  her  intimately, 
writes  of  her:  "As  we  study  Miss  Mulligan’s  activities, 
we  see  that  two  main  ideas  controlled  her  gift  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  first  was  exemplified  in  the  Guard  of  Honor, 
Ter  firstling,’  her  life-inspiration  to  which  all  things 
were  subsidiary  and  for  which  she  worked  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  with  unfaltering  constancy.  This  work  called  into 
play  the  instinct  for  helpfulness  which  was  one  of  her 
deepest  qualities.  Its  expression  was  almost  universal; 
the  searching  glance  of  her  fine  eyes,  the  warmth  of 
her  hand-clasp,  her  cordial  voice,  all  proclaimed  it.  She 
had  great  understanding  of  human  nature,  she  was 
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buttressed  by  common  sense  and  deeply  motived  by  re¬ 
ligion.  From  these  qualities  sprang  her  great  power  over 
the  individual,  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in  her 
dealings  with  the  men  of  the  Guard  of  Honor.  They 
still  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  memory  of  her!” 

Charlotte  Mulligan  has  been  described  as  "the  pioneer 
woman  philanthropist  of  Western  New  York”  and 
many  charitable  institutions  adopted  her  methods  for 
their  model,  and  it  is  said  that  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
story,  Mrs.  Merriam9s  Scholars,  was  founded  on  her 
work.  To  the  poor  and  the  needy,  regardless  of  religious 
affiliations,  she  gave  freely  of  her  means;  she  was  ever  de¬ 
voted  to  the  common  good  and  in  the  language  of  one  of 
her  friends,  "thousands  of  other  lives  drew  strength  and 
guidance  from  her  heroic  example!”  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  in  many  of  the  American  descendants  of  the 
Irish  Bardic  family  of  O’Mulligan  a  love  for  music  and 
literature  has  been  one  of  their  prominent  characteris¬ 
tics,  especially  in  the  Mulligan  girls,  and  Charlotte  Mul¬ 
ligan  strongly  exhibited  this  trait  in  her  early  youth. 
For  several  years  she  was  the  soprano  in  the  First  Church 
and  at  Calvary  Church  in  Buffalo,  and  after  a  year’s 
study  in  Philadelphia  she  went  to  Europe  and  studied 
singing  under  the  famous  Madame  Marchesi.  While  in 
Paris  an  incident  occurred  that  showed  her  quick  de¬ 
cision  and  power  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  "She  was  sitting  in  a  church  listening  to  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  beautiful  aria  by  the  soprano,  when  the  singer 
was  seen  to  turn  ghastly  pale  and  tottered  a  little.  In  an 
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incredibly  short  time  Miss  Mulligan  had  found  her  way 
into  the  choir,  had  taken  the  girl’s  place,  taken  up  the 
note  as  she  left  it,  and  went  on  and  finished  this  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  in  her  rich,  wonderful  voice!” 

On  her  return  to  Buffalo,  she  established  a  musical 
school.  At  her  attractive  home  in  Johnson  Park,  which 
was  for  years  the  Mecca  of  the  best  people  of  the  City, 
she  gave  musicales  and  social  entertainments,  as  well  as 
free  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  those 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  training.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  "one  of  the  first  women  in  Buffalo  to  take 
up  newspaper  work.”  In  the  early  seventies  she  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  as  musical  critic,  holding 
that  position  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  death  in 
1900.  "During  this  time,”  writes  one  of  her  friends,  "she 
became  interested  in  all  other  women  who  wrote  either 
for  the  press  or  periodicals  and  in  1893  she  established 
the  club  known  as  'The  Scribblers,’  which  has  remained 
until  the  present  time  a  prosperous  organization.”  In 
1894,  she  founded  the  famous  woman’s  organization  of 
Buffalo  known  as  "The  Twentieth  Century  Club,” 
which  she  dedicated  "to  education,  literature  and  art.” 
This  remarkable  woman  died  at  her  summer  home  at 
Cloverbank,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  on  June  20th, 
1900,  and  at  her  funeral,  we  are  told,  "all  Buffalo  turned 
out  to  do  her  honor.”  In  testimony  of  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  cherished  her 
memory,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  fourteen  years 
after  her  death,  held  a  memorial  meeting  in  her  honor, 
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and  it  is  from  the  published  report  of  this  meeting  and 
of  the  beautiful  tributes  paid  to  her  memory  by  the 
women  of  Buffalo  on  that  occasion  that  the  foregoing 
details  concerning  Charlotte  Mulligan  are  obtained. 


APPENDIX  ONE 


TO  CHARLOTTE  MULLIGAN4 

( Great-granddaughter  of  Hercules  Mulligan ,  born  in  New  York , 
September  2Hh,  1844.  Died  at  Buffalo ,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1900.) 


HER  heart  was  great  with  goodness,  she  foresaw 

The  world  as  God’s  world,  rich  in  hidden  power; 

All  her  brave  days,  aye,  each  full-freighted  hour 
Proved  her  wide  vision,  learned  of  Love’s  deep  law; 

From  fathomless  wells  of  faith  her  soul  did  draw 
Those  healing  draughts  she  made  her  brother’s  dower. 

And  dauntless,  dared,  and  never  did  she  cower 
T o  do,  not  dream  high  deeds  without  a  flaw. 

O,  Master- Woman,  thy  dynamic  mind 
Was  crystal  clear,  yet  warm  with  tenderness; 

What  voice  may  chant,  what  fervent  pen  express 
Thy  lofty  soul,  thy  service,  nobly  kind? 

Lo,  gleaming  in  these  countless  hearts  we  find 
Thy  fadeless  coronal,  great  Prophetess! 

A  Composed  by  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Hauenstein,  and  read  at  the  Memorial  Meeting 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  9  th,  1914. 
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BREAKFAST  WITH  HERCULES  MULLIGAN  B 


By  Shaemas  O’Sheel. 


THE  last  red  file  of  grenadiers  halts  at  the  grey  sea-wall, 

They  have  crowded  into  the  last  long  boat  that  scarcely  holds 
them  all, 

And  the  sullen  oarsmen  pull  for  the  ships  that  shall  sail  and  never 
return, 

And  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain  droops,  dejected,  at  the  stern. 

And  now  as  the  night’s  grey  fleece  is  shorn  by  the  golden  shears  of 
the  sun, 

Slowly,  astride  his  dappled  grey, 

Down  to  the  Battery,  down  to  the  Bay, 

Riding,  comes  Washington. 

His  aides-de-camp 
Hold  back  the  throng 
As  he  reins  his  dappled  grey, 

And  notes  how  the  white  sails  take  the  breeze 
And  the  black  ships  slink  from  the  Bay. 

Now  sped  by  the  sun’s  bright  arrows 
They  have  vanished  beyond  the  Narrows, 

And  they’ll  come  not  back  through  the  Narrows 
This  side  of  Judgment  Day. 

And  the  people’s  shout  is  mighty, 

And  all  eyes  turn  as  one 

To  the  dappled  grey  and  its  rider, 

The  silent  Washington. 

B  Read  by  the  author  at  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Hercules  Mulligan,  at 
Fraunces*  Tavern,  New  York,  on  December  3,  1932. 
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But  'Washington  broods  apart; 

His  thoughts  go  back  through  the  years 
That  heard  no  clamorous  cheers 
To  ease  disaster’s  smart. 

The  pageant  unrolls  before  him 
Of  the  days  that  tried  and  tore  him, 

When  only  faith  upbore  him. 

And  only  the  valiant  heart. 

What  wonder  that  he  can  scarcely  see 

The  radiant  face  of  victory 

As  the  last  ship  slinks  away  to  the  sea 

And  the  last  link  falls 

Of  the  chain  that  galls 

The  newborn  daughter  of  Liberty? 

The  last  tall  mast  has  faded  away; 
Washington  turns  on  the  dappled  grey. 

And  bows  to  a  silent  rider  near  him, 
Speaking  loudly  that  all  may  hear  him, 
"Hercules  Mulligan,  if  I  may, 

I  will  break  my  fast  with  you  this  day!” 

i 

Over  the  Bowling  Green  they  ride, 
Washington,  Mulligan,  side  by  side; 

Thus  the  Chieftain,  in  all  men’s  view 
Proves  Hercules  Mulligan  staunch  and  true. 

For  Washington  knows  the  Irish  breed; 

They  sprung  to  arms  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Sullivan,  first  to  strike  on  land, 

O’Brien,  first  to  strike  at  sea, 

Knox  and  Moylan  and  Wayne  and  Hand, 
Barry,  Magaw  and  Shee. 

They  proved  their  mettle  on  many  a  field. 
First  to  charge  and  last  to  yield, 

In  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
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Washington  smiles  and  bows  to  his  host; 
“Hercules  Mulligan,  here’s  a  toast: 

If  the  land  we  have  seen  this  day  set  free 
Ever  shall  be  in  danger 
From  foe  within  or  stranger. 

May  Heaven  grant,  to  save  us  then, 

The  hearts  and  the  hands  of  Irishmen.** 

And  the  shout  rings  ’round  the  board,  “Amen**! 


nso] 
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NARRATIVE  OF  HERCULES  MULLIGAN 

(Document  number  13,695  in  the  "Papers  of  Major-General 
Alexander  Hamilton,”  in  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress) 


Photostat  of  Original 


( Reprinted  in  type  on  pp.  181-184 ) 
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NARRATIVE  OF  HERCULES  MULLIGAN 

(Document  number  13695  in  the  "Papers  of  Major- 
General  Alexander  Hamilton,”  in  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress) 

I  KNEW  Alexander  Hamilton  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  City 
of  New  York  from  the  West  Indies  whence  he  sailed  to  Boston 
and  thence  came  here  in  the  month  of  October  1773.  He  brought 
letters  from  the  Revd.  Mr.  Knox  of  St.  Croix  to  Guverner  Living¬ 
ston,  Mr.  Boudinot,  Dr.  Rogers  and  others  and  one  to  the  House 
of  Kortright  and  Co.  Merchants  of  the  City  of  New  York  (my 
brother  was  the  Company)  to  whom  was  also  assigned  from  time 
to  time  the  first  shortly  after  his  arrival  West  India  Produce  to  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  his  use. 

I  understood  from  him  that  he  wrote  two  or  three  political  pieces 
-while  he  was  at  Boston  which  were  published  in  a  newspaper  there. 
He  first  went  to  a  grammar  school  at  Elizabeth  town  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Barber  before  he  had  been  there  one  year  he  told  me  and  I 
was  also  informed  of  the  same  by  a  letter  from  the  teacher  that  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  Colledge.  He  came  to  N.Y.,  and  told  me 
he  preferred  Princeton  to  Kings  Colledge  because  it  was  more  repub¬ 
lican.  I  went  with  him  to  Princeton  to  the  House  of  Dr.  Wither¬ 
spoon  the  then  president  of  the  Colledge  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted  and  I  introduced  Mr.  Hamilton  to  him  and  proposed  to 
him  to  examine  the  young  gentleman  which  the  Doctor  did  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hamilton  then  stated  that  he  wished  to  enter 
either  of  the  classes  to  which  his  attainments  would  entitle  him  but 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  advance 
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from  Class  to  Class  with  as  much  rapidity  as  his  exertions  would 
enable  him  to  do.  Dr.  Witherspoon  listened  with  great  attention 
to  so  unusual  a  proposition  from  so  young  a  person  and  replied  that 
he  had  not  Jie  power  to  determine  but  that  he  would  submit  the 
request  to  the  trustees  who  would  decide  which  was  done  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  a  letter  was  received  from  the  President 
stating  that  the  request  could  not  be  complied  with  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Colledge  and  expressing  his  regret 
because  he  was  convinced  that  the  young  gentleman  would  do 
honor  to  any  seminary  at  which  he  should  be  educated. 

He  then  entered  Kings  (now  Columbia  Colledge)  in  the  Spring 
of  *7  5  in  the  Sophomore  Class  and  at  the  terms  he  had  proposed 
at  Princeton  and  boarded  with  my  family. 

While  in  Colledge  he  joined  a  volunteer  uniform  company  which 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Fleming.  It  having  been  determined  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  that  the  Cannon  which  were  on  the  Bat¬ 
tery  should  be  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  safety  this  Company 
with  others  were  engaged  in  making  the  removal  when  (28  Augt 
75)  The  Asia  fired  upon  the  City  and  I  recollect  well  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  there  for  I  was  engaged  in  hauling  off  one  of  the 
Cannon  when  Mr.  H.  came  up  and  gave  me  his  musket  to  hold 
and  he  took  hold  of  the  rope.  The  Boat  of  the  Asia  had  before 
approached  the  Battery  and  was  fired  upon  and  a  man  was  killed. 
She  returned  to  the  ship  and  the  fire  was  then  opened  upon  us. 
Hamilton  at  the  first  firing  was  away  with  the  Cannon  I  left  his 
musket  in  the  battery  and  retreated  as  he  was  returning  I  met  him 
and  he  asked  for  his  piece  I  told  him  where  I  had  left  it  and  he 
went  for  it  notwithstanding  the  firing  continued  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  if  the  Vessel  had  not  been  there. 

About  the  10  or  12  July  1776  Mr.  Hamilton  being  desirous  to 
enter  the  Army  a  Commission  as  a  Capt.  of  Artillery  was  promised 
to  him  on  the  Condition  that  he  should  raise  thirty  men  I  went 
with  him  that  very  afternoon  and  we  engaged  25  men,  the  next 
day  a  report  was  made  to  the  Committee  and  a  recommendation 
was  unanimously  passed  and  the  Commission  was  obtained.  Hamil¬ 
ton  recruited  his  men  and  with  his  own  funds  equiped  them. 
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He  attended  to  their  drill  and  his  other  duties  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  diligence  which  soon  made  his  Company  conspicuous  for  their 
appearance  and  the  regularity  of  their  movements.  About  this  time 
the  first  division  of  the  British  Army  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  Capt. 
Hamilton  went  on  the  Battery  with  his  Company  and  his  piece  of 
artillery  and  commenced  a  Brisk  fire  upon  the  Phoenix  and  Rose 
then  sailing  up  the  river  when  his  cannon  burst  and  killed  two  of 
his  men  who  I  distinctly  recollect  were  buried  in  the  Boling  Green. 

Previously  to  the  Skirmish  on  Long  Island  Mr.  H.  The  Revd 
John  Mason  father  of  the  present  Dr.  Mason  were  at  Dinner  at  my 
House  and  after  others  (perhaps  Mr  Rhinelander  &  Col  Lamb) 
had  retired  from  the  table  they  were  lamenting  the  situation  of  the 
army  on  Long  Island  and  suggesting  the  best  plans  for  its  removal 
when  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Hamilton  determined  to  write  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  to  Genl  Washington  pointing  out  their  ideas  of  the 
best  means  to  draw  off  the  Army  I  saw  Mr.  H  writing  the  letter 
&  heard  it  read  after  it  was  finished  It  was  delivered  to  me  to  be 
handed  to  one  of  the  family  of  the  General  and  I  gave  it  to  Col 
Webb  then  an  aid  De  Champ  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  delivered 
it  because  my  impression  at  that  time  was  that  the  mode  of  Draw¬ 
ing  off  the  army  which  was  adopted  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
pointed  out  in  the  letter. 

When,  the  enemy  came  in  the  City  on  Sunday  at  8  Oclock 
Capt  H  commanded  a  post  on  Bunker  Hill  near  New  York  and 
fought  with  the  rear  of  our  army  and  in  returning  he  lost  as  he 
afterwards  told  Me  his  baggage  and  one  of  his  Cannon  which  broke 
down. 

After  the  British  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Lee  I  went  to  see 
my  young  friend  and  found  him  encamped  near  Genl  Washington 
having  the  command  of  his  Company.  I  afterwards  saw  him  when 
he  came  to  New  York  with  a  flag  to  see  Sir  Guy  Carlton.  He 
evinced  his  gratitude  for  the  attentions  of  my  brother  &  myself  by 
his  attentions  to  us  through  life  &  by  taking  one  of  my  sons  to 
study  Law  without  charging  the  least  compensation. 

While  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  Colledge  he  wrote  several  Political 
essays  and  in  1776  he  wrote  the  Westchester  Farmer  Refuted  in  my 
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house  and  a  part  in  my  presence  and  read  some  of  the  pages  to 
me  as  he  wrote  then.  At  the  time  this  publication  was  attributed 
to  Gouvnr  Livingston  .  .  .  Mr  H  used  in  the  evenings  to  sit  with 
my  family  and  my  brother’s  family  and  write  dogerel  rhymes  for 
their  amusement  he  was  all  ways  amiable  and  Cheerful  and  ex¬ 
tremely  attentive  to  his  books. 

When  Rivington’s  Press  was  attacked  by  a  Company  from  the 
Eastward  Mr.  H  indignant  that  our  neighbours  should  intrude 
upon  our  rights  (although  the  press  was  considered  a  tory  one) 
he  went  to  the  place  addressed  the  people  present  and  offered  if 
any  others  would  join  him  to  prevent  these  intruders  from  taking 
the  types  away. 

Dr.  Cooper  President  of  Kings  Colledge  was  a  tory  and  an  ob¬ 
noxious  man  and  the  mob  went  to  the  Colledge  with  the  intention 
of  tarring  and  feathering  him  or  riding  him  upon  a  rail  Mr.  H 
got  on  the  stoop  of  the  President’s  house  and  harangued  them  in 
order  to  give  him  time  to  escape  out  of  the  back  of  the  House 
which  he  did  &  went  on  Board  a  Frigate  Lying  in  the  North  river. 


Endorsed:  “Hercules  Mulligan’s  narrative  respecting  the  early  life  of  A.  H.*’ 
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